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THE STORY BEHIND THE COVER . . . 

The environmental vistas which will go careening, hop-scotching, 
plummeting and soaring in kaleidoscopic fashion past the central axis 
of man^s investment in the future will continue to confirm, by their 
variety alone, that the most powerful prime mover at work in the uni¬ 
verse of stars is the law of change. But however wild and incredible 
such scenic vistas may become—and they could just as easily unroll on 
Mars as on the farthest planet of the farthest star—Man himself will 
confront them very much as he is today. 

Oh, there will be minor changes, of course. His cranial capacity 
may expand and his jaw diminish and his jumbo-sized egotism may be 
channeled a bit, and he may become less warlike and more creative, and 
he may not be thrown into pandemonium by every daring new depart¬ 
ure from the traditional order of things. 

But it's a reasonably safe bet that the three major human types 
will survive with all of their cleavages intact until the stars fall out of 
the sky. 

Cleavage —from cleaver, presumably. Or is it the other way about? 
Anyway, a cleaver would be a delightful peg upon which to hang our 
hat as we pause to draw a breath in the frigid, vaporous-green at¬ 
mosphere of this month’s arresting cover illustration. 

True, the jolly Falstaffian gentleman in the foreground, that glori¬ 
ous and Gargantuan cook, is holding a fork and not a cleaver. But it 
could just as appropriately be a cleaver, because you can’t roast a fine 
specimen of mutton without first trimming it down a bit. But not to 
stray from the main point—the jolly gentleman is in all respects a 
magnificent representative of the buoyant, irrepressible fat man type. 

Just look at the expression on his face! He’s having the time of his 
life. No worrier he, but a man of girth and substance, a brother to 
the universe. 

But in the background? There we have a different story, for those 
space-helmeted figures moving into the shadows are aggressive ex¬ 
plorer types, rugged, muscular lads who will in all probability be short¬ 
lived. And inside the spaceship, invisible to us, a third human type sits 
brooding. He’s the cerebral type, a formidably creative individual who 
probably planned the whole expedition, but who now sits in tight- 
lipped torment worrying his head off and wishing he were somewhere 
else. 

Brains, brawn and jolly good nature. You get the picture? It takes 
the best efforts of all three types to keep the universe spinning. 
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Here Is Proof MILLIONS Are 
Paying Too Much For 


VITAMINS! 


Vitomins ore costing Americans over three hundred million dollars a year. Much of this vast 
•urn is spent needlessly. It's time folks taking vitamins should be told the plain facts. Stop 
taking vitomin products just on faith, prestige, and with the mistaken belief that "high price'* 
means "quality." You can learn the truth and be informed! No longer need you complain 
about the high cost of vitamins. Now you can get quick proof if you are getting your 
money's worth. 


WITHOUT COST OR OBLIGATION 
YOU MAY GET THE 
ANSWERS TO ALL THESE 
VITAMINS QUESTIONS 

Do you know just what vitamins can do for 
you? Do you know the sole test of "quality" 
in vitamins is "correct unitage"? Is it desir- 
able to use a supplement of minerals along 
with. vitamins? How effective is the new 
wonder vitamin B-12 and Folic Acid in 
building rich, red blood? Are the lipotropic 
factors Inositol, Choline and vitamin B-6'of 
value in arteriosclerosis (hardening of the 
arteries)? If your hair is turning gray, can 
vitamins be of help? if you c^re just fagged 
out about 4 o'clock every 
afternoon, whot's this got 
to do with vitamins? is 
there such a thing as on 
"anti-sterility" vitamin or 
what have vitamins to do 
with sex? Can you be im- 
mune from avitaminosis 
by hoping to get your 
vitamins in cereal, bread, 
butter, meats, vegetables 
ond concocted drinks? Is 
U necessary to pay $19.50 


monthly for food supplements rich in Cali* 
fornia-grown natural factors? These questions 
and many others which have perplexed thou¬ 
sands of people are answered in the most 
informative FREE book on vitamins that has 
ever been written. It is simple, easy to under¬ 
stand and fascinating, and most important of 
atl, it will tell you how you may save many 
dollars on your vitamin needs. 

STOP BUYING VITAMINS BLINDLY 

You should not miss this opportunity to get 
the facts about vitamins without cost or obli¬ 
gation. No agent will call. Do not spend a 
single penny for vitamins until you get this 
book. Send for this free book and catalog of 
over 100 products loday. Simply attach cou¬ 
pon below to a postcard and mail now. 
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VITAMIN-QUOTA 

Dept. T-313, 880 Broadway, New York 3, New York or 
Dept. T-31 3,1 1 25 Crenshaw Blvd., Los Angeles 1 9, Cal. 
Please send me absolutely FREE o copy of your new 
Vitamin guide book and catalog. 
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MENTAL CREATING 

I F YOU just like to dream, read no fur¬ 
ther. There comes a time when your 
fancies must be brought into light —and 
stand the test of every-day, hard realities. 
Are you one of the thousands —perhaps 
millions—whose thoughts never get 
beyond the stage of wistful wishing? Do 
you often come to from a daydream with 
the sigh, ''If only I could bring it about — 
make it real?” 

All things begin with thought—itis what 
follows that may take vour life out of 
the class of those who hope and dream. 
Thought energy, like anything else, can 
be dissipated —or it can be made to pro¬ 
duce actual effects. If you know how to place 
your thoughts you can stimulate the crea¬ 
tive processes within your mind—through 
them you can assemble things and condi¬ 
tions of your world into a happy life of 
accomplishment. Mental creating does not 
depend upon a magical process.lt consists 
of knowing how to marshal your thoughts 
into a power that draws, compels and 
organizes your experiences into a worth¬ 
while design of living. 

ACCEPT THIS "piee BOOK 

Let the Rosicrucians tel! you how you ma!^ 
accomplish these things. The Rosicrucians 
(not a religious organization), a world¬ 
wide philosophical fraternity, have pre¬ 
served for centuries the ancients’ masterful 
knowledgeof the functioning of the inner 
mind of man. They have taught men and 
women how to use this knowledge to 
recreate their lives. They o ffer you a free copy 
of the fascinating book, "The Mastery of 
Life." It tells how you may receive this 
information for study and use.Use coupon. 

Rosicrucians 

(AMOHC) 

SAN JOSE CALIFORNIA 




the 

assistant 

self 

by ... F. L. Wallace 

It was a world of Utopian dreams 
and industrial strife — buffeted 
by the winds of human unreason. 
But Hal Talbot was a man apart. 


“You ALWAYS SEE the Other 
person’s side,” said Laura. “Even 
the boss’s, especially when he fires 
you.” 

She swept the compact into her 
purse and stood up. “Now see if 
you can understand my point of 
view.” With a withering contempt 
in her eyes she swung the purse to 
her shoulder and walked rapidly 
away. 

Hal Talbot stared morosely at his 
drink. The worst of it was—he 
knew exactly how she felt. In spite 
of what everyone professed to be¬ 
lieve empathy was a dreadful handi¬ 
cap. He had more than his share 
of it, and he couldn’t even hold 
down a simple lousy job. 

He raised the glass and saw 
through it a man—a total stranger 
—standing beside the booth in 
amused expectation. The hell with 
him, Talbot thought. He drank the 
beer and set the glass down. 

“D6 you mind if I sit here.^” the 
stranger asked. 

Talbot looked him over carefully. 
He was well-dressed—too well- 
dressed—and he conformed in vir- 


Sympathy for others may be one of the seven cardinal virtues. But man does 
not live by virtue alone, and a superabundance of any one attribute—however 
admirable in itself—can lead to stark tragedy. To appreciate fully the 
breadth of that tragedy you must follow in the footsteps of F. L Wallace as 
he scatters golden nuggets of science fantasy entertainment along the frontiers 
of tomorrow with a prodigality undreamed of by lesser scribes. Here is 
a yarn that takes you straight into realms of abiding mystejry and surmise. 
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tually every other respect to the 
popular conception of the executive, 
suave and so completely sure of 
himself. Therefore—he probably 
wasn’t 

"Suit yourself,” grunted Talbot 

The man sat down and ordered 
for both of them. It was all right 
with Talbot. He could have paid 
for the drinks, but he was keenly 
aware that his dwindling resources 
wouldn’t last long. 

"I couldn’t help overhearing the 
conversation,” said the man. 

"We have all our fights in pub¬ 
lic,” said Talbot, with embittered 
irony. "It makes things more final.” 

The stranger stared at him stead¬ 
ily for an instant, his brows con¬ 
tracted. Then he asked: "Are you 
sure this is final 

"You heard what she said. I 
can’t hold a job.” 

"That’s precisely what I mean. 
You seem capable enough. Fm curi¬ 
ous as to the reason.” 

Talbot looked at the other more 
intently. He was a man of much 
tlie same general build as Talbot, 
but he appeared to be five or six 
years older. 

"I mean no offense,” said the 
man. He fumbled in his pocket and 
held out a card. 

Talbot took it. There was a single 
word in bold black letters on one 
side: TRANSPORTATION. The 
crosses on the Ts were spaceships. 
On the other side was a name: 
EVAN SOLERI, Vice-president in 
charge of research. Talbot curled 
his fingers around the card. 
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The man smiled. "Just call me 
Evan.” 

"All right, Evan. You’re going 
to offer me a job.” Talbot settled 
back comfortably. Things were fall¬ 
ing into the routine pattern again. 

"Perhaps. But first-^o you mind 
telling me why you keep getting 
fired 

"I don’t mind,” said Talbot. He 
was used to impertinent and stupid 
questions. He was used to getting 
jobs in odd places and to the ups 
and downs that always seemed to 
straighten themselves out eventual¬ 
ly. Some day perhaps he’d find him¬ 
self in a situation from which all 
his empathy couldn’t rescue him. 
•But he’d worry about that when it 
came. 

"You want to know why I get 
fired .^” h6 asked, drawing the beer 
to him, and scowling across it. 
"Well, I’ll tell you. I meet someone 
like you. We talk, and are friendly. 
First thing you know he is offering 
me a job. I take it. In the beginning 
everything’s fine. I have a knack 
of knowing exactly what he wants. 
I get a raise practically overnight. 

"Then one day his boss comes in 
and wants something in a hurry. 
So he talks to me very earnestly 
about it. Before anyone realizes 
what has taken place his boss is 
depending on me instead of on him. 
So what can he do? He finds some 
pretext and fires me.” 

Evan Soleri nodded. "And you 
don’t object?” 

"I get mad, naturally,” said Tal¬ 
bot. "But what else could he do? 
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He's worked hard for the job and 
I come along and threaten to take 
it away. The point is—I’ve got no 
special qualification." 

"Except empathy." 

"Except that," agreed Talbot. 
He took a long drink and set the 
glass down. "It’s funny. I get along 
well with people but my adjustment 
index isn’t so good." 

"I’ve been thinking about that," 
said Soleri. "Do you mind showing 
me your employment card.^" 

"Sure—step number one," said 
Talbot. "When do I start?" *He 
handed over the card, and waved 
to the waiter for refills in the same 
motion. 

Soleri frowned at the card. "I 
notice you haven’t been tested in 
seven years. Why haven’t you gone 
back for re-evaluation?" 

"It costs money," Talbot replied. 
"Anyway, aptitudes don’t change 
much after twenty-four." 

"That’s usually true," said Soleri, 
returning the card. 

"When do I start?" said Talbot. 
"To save trouble shall I have them 
make out the teripiination notice at 
the same time? Tliey can safely date 
it two months in advance. I usually 
last that long." 

"You may be surprised." Soleri 
smiled. "I’ve a feeling you can 
work well at the top. You've been 
starting too low." 

Talbot studied the executive. Cu¬ 
riously enough, he had the same 
feeling—if he ever got to the top. 
It was hard to do on ability alone. 
He never lasted long enough for 


anyone to find out how good he 
was. "What sort of work am I 
supposed to do?" he asked. 

"Interested?" said Soleri. "Have 
you heard of the perfect rocket 
motor?" 

"I’ve heard of it. Everybody 
has." Talbot disposed of the beer. 
"It’s out of my line, though. Fm 
strictly business administration." 

"Don’t prejudge what I have in 
mind," said Soleri. "Have you also 
heard of Fred Frescura?" 

"The heat scientist?" 

"That’s right. The foremost heat 
and rocket scientist." Soleri moved 
the glass aside. "As you know, 
present rockets are pretty poor. 
They take us around the solar sys¬ 
tem, but that’s all. And they don't 
do that very well. Anyway, there's 
mathematical proof that the theo¬ 
retically perfect rocket motor can 
be built. We’ve been working on 
it for the past six years." 

"Why come to me?" said Talbot, 
"I can't help." 

"Don’t be so sure. We want your 
empathy." 

"You can have it," said Talbot. 
"Look. One point five on the card, 
maybe actually one point four by 
now. It levels off. You know the 
standard curve as well as I do." 

"The standard curve doesn't al¬ 
ways fit. That’s what I want to 
discuss." 

Talbot might have stayed to talk 
it over, but he caught a strong surge 
of panic from the executive. Panic 
or trouble—or both. He didn't want 
either. He had quite enough of hii 
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own. It wasn’t every day he lost 
his job and his girl walked out 
on him. 

"I don’t feel in the mood for 
hashing this over,” he affirmed. 
”You’re expecting a woman any¬ 
way.” 

Soleri smiled quizzically. **See.^ 
I told you that you’re underestimat¬ 
ing the strength of your empathy.” 

“Nothing to it You were look¬ 
ing at every pair of legs that came 
by.” 

“I don’t think it was that easy. 
Why don’t you wait? Randy will 
be here any minute.” 

Talbot shook his head. ”There’s 
no telling what Laura will do when 
she wanders out like this. She won’t 
go home, that’s for sure.” 

“I wish you’d reconsider.” 

“You can’t get a test tonight,” 
argued Talbot “And a test is the 
only thing that will give us real 
information. I know what you’re 
going to suggest—that I come in 
tomorrow morning. Fine. So I’ll do 
it—tomorrow morning.^' 

Again Soleri smiled. “I said that 
you were my man. Now I’m sure 
of it. Will you come in early, at 
seven thirty, say?” 

Talbot could feel the other’s 
panic diminish. Maybe he was even 
better than he thought—if he could 
produce that effect just by agreeing. 
“Seven thirty is pretty early,” he 
said. 

“There’s a reason for it,” Soleri 
assured him, 

“I bet.” 

Soleri took out a card and scrib¬ 
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bled some careful directions on it. 
“Here,” he said. “Come in this 
way. Just walk right in. There 
won’t be anyone there at that hour 
of the morning except me.” 

“Sure.” Talbot stujffed the card 
in his pocket and wandered over 
to the screen booth. He had trouble 
getting the connection, but when 
he did her father answered. 

He had been correct in his as¬ 
sumption. He came out of the booth 
and stood for an instant at the bar, 
gulping down a drink. His head 
turned to follow the progress of 
a woman who had just entered the 
cafe. She had deep brown eyes and 
blonde hair, and a great deal more. 
That helped. She was not only 
pretty—she was spectacular. He 
liked spectacular women. 

She went on by, and stopped at 
the booth occupied by Soleri. Quite 
obviously she was Randy. For a 
moment he regretted his decision 
to go in search of Laura. But only 
for a moment. Common sense told 
him he wouldn’t have a chance of 
taking a woman like that away 
from a vice-president of TRANS¬ 
PORTATION. The company just 
happened to be the largest in exist¬ 
ence. 

Still,, it felt good to have a man 
of Soleri’s importance seek him out. 
He rolled the thought around in 
his mind. It was unquestionably 
true. Soleri had come looking for 
him. He knew it the way he knew 
so many things—^without thinking, 
by feeling alone, by the ability to 
put himself in another’s place. 
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By the time the thought had come 
full circle in his mind Randy and 
Soleri were gone. It was Laura 
now—or nothing. 

He went in search of her. She 
was not in any of the bars she 
usually frequented. She was no¬ 
where. There could be no doubt 
that she was mad at him this time, 
and would be for weeks—even 
when she learned what he had 
coming up. She wanted to get mar¬ 
ried and was furious with him for 
daring to put her off. 

It took him quite a while to 
become absolutely convinced he 
wasn’t going to find her on what 
remained of his time, money, and 
drinking capacity. He started home 
and Laura slipped out of his mind. 

It certainly wasn’t accidental— 
his meeting with Soleri. Soleri had 
been looking for him. But why.^ 
How had he known where to look ? 
Talbot couldn’t concentrate solidly 
on the problem. It was all he could 
do to figure out where the street 
was going to sway to next. 

One thing was certain. He’d have 
a lot of questions to ask Soleri in 
the morning, 

II 

Talbot dressed numbly. It was 
early, damned early, and his head 
throbbed. Aside from the physical 
discomfort involved he didn't mind 
a hangover. He was more sensitive 
when he hung one on. 

He was going to need that sen¬ 
sitivity when he talked to Soleri. 


The man had a pretty phenomenal 
empathy index himself—say about 
0.95. The more he thought about 
it the more certain he became that 
it must be at least; 0.95. The execu¬ 
tive had displayed uncanny acumen 
the night before, 

Talbot swung a rack out of the 
closet and automatically selected a 
light conservative suit. Soleri would 
expect him to dress conservatively. 
He didn’t care what Soleri thought, 
but it was a matter of pride with 
him to fit neatly into any situation. 

He dialed a cup of coffee, and 
then on second thought changed 
it to two cups, and gulped both 
of them. He studied his reflection 
in the mirror. It would do. He was 
the perfect picture of the successful 
executive. All he lacked was success. 

He resisted the impulse to phone 
Laura. He was convinced she 
wouldn’t answer at seven in the 
morning. Probably she wouldn’t 
answer later in the day. Maybe in 
a week he’d call her after he got 
the job with TPvANSPORTA- 
TION. 

He went down and hailed an 
aircab which took him to tlie far 
side of the city. He alighted and 
read for the third or fourth time 
the instructions Soleri had written 
on the card. He located the en¬ 
trance without difficulty and went 
in. Normally, he supposed, there 
would be a receptionist in the lobby. 
He didn’t see one. It was not im¬ 
portant, for Soleri had cleared the 
way for him. 

He ascended three flights of 
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stairs, walked around a turn at the 
corridor, and there he was—in 
front of Soleri’s office. It would be 
just his luck to find that he had 
arrived too early. But there was 
definitely someone in the office. He 
conquered his trepidation and went 
in. 

Soleri smiled and came toward 
him from behind the desk. His 
hand was extended and he was 
laughing. It was friendly laughter, 
and Talbot could sense the friend¬ 
liness. But he was unemployed, and 
for that reason he resented it. 

"My God,'* said Soleri. "If we 
looked anything alike we’d be 
twins.** 

Talbot stared intently, reviewing 
and adding to his original impres¬ 
sions of the other. They were with¬ 
in an inch and a pound of each 
other. Moreover they now wore 
identical suits and identical shoes 
and if there was a difference in 
their ties and shirts, it would have 
taken an expert to detect it. Talk 
about empathy! Soleri really had it. 

But actually they didn’t resemble 
each other at all. Soleri’s hair was 
black, and Talbot’s was brown. 
Soleri’s eyes were dark, Talbot’s 
gray. Viewed from the back with a 
hat on they were indistinguishable. 
But face to face no one could have 
mistaken one for the other. 

"It’s an impressive trick,** Soleri 
chuckled. **If you’re trying to con¬ 
vince me you’re good—relax. I be¬ 
lieve it.** 

"Fm not trying to convince you 
of anything," said Talbot. 
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Soleri looked at him keenly. 
**You probably aren’t,’* he said, **It 
ties in.’* 

Talbot blinked. "Are you saying 
it’s my empathy? One point four 
or five' isn’t that good. Your own 
index must be zero point ninety- 
five.’’ 

"How did you know?** said 
Soleri. "I never told you.** 

"Why—** began Talbot, and 
stopped. How bud he known? It 
was one thing to think you knew, 
quite another to be always right. 
Something was startlingly out of 
place. 

Empathy measurements started 
in adolescence. Before then the 
body was in a state of flux. It was 
still building, exploring. It did not 
have the experience on which to 
base valid opinions. 

Tlie adolescent was primarily 
aware of himself. He scarcely knew' 
why he thought and felt the way 
he did, and had no time to encom¬ 
pass the emotions of others. But as 
he matured and some of his own 
problems became settled, an increas¬ 
ing awareness grew in him. He 
became better able to anticipate and 
participate in the feelings of others. 
Not merely to react to them, but 
to feel them as if they were his own. 

After adolescence the ability to 
identify with others continued to 
increase—rapidly at first, and then 
more slowly. Plotted out as age 
against understanding, the curve re¬ 
sembled an hyperbola reaching fojc 
the asymptote. 

Soleri smiled. "I see you’ve fig- 
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ured it out for yourself. We don't 
think you’re usual either. A test 
will decide the matter.” 

“The test can come later. Who’s 
’we’ ?” 

“Myself and Randy, my secre¬ 
tary.” 

Inwardly Talbot sighed. He 
could hardly blame the guy. With 
a secretary like that he couldn’t 
picture himself spending much time 
in an office cither. Evidently Soleri 
and Randy didn’t. No doubt Soleri 
would claim that last night’s meet¬ 
ing had come under the heading 
of business as usual. 

“Another thing,” he said. “How 
did you know I’d be at that bar.^” 

Soleri shook his head in humor¬ 
ous resignation. “You don’t let 
much get by you. To be wholly 
frank, that’s why we want you. 
Well, if you must know, we called 
your apartment several times in the 
last few days. You were never 
home. So we put plant protection 
on you. It’s outside their normal 
jurisdiction, but they learned your 
habits quickly enough.” 

“I don’t like to be snooped at,” 
protested Talbot. “I don’t even 
loiow how you got my name.” 

“That one’s easy,” said Soleri. 

‘ Several years ago you hied an 
application with us. I looked it over 
recently. I’m a mathematician—an 
amateur but fairly good. I decided 
ihat if you’d put down the various 
empathy measurements correctly 
you might be better than you 
thought. Over a short portion of 
die curve, you know, a cubic or 


another equation can resemble an 
hyperbola. After Randy gets here 
we’ll see.” 

Talbot nodded. He could accept 
that. It helped to explain why he’d 
had so much trouble. People resent¬ 
ed his competition. The thought 
gave him conhdence, and he 
reached out easily for the next con¬ 
clusion. 

“But you’re not being altruistic 
about this,” he said. “I may have 
an index of zero point nine, better 
than yours, way at the top of the 
executive class. But for all you 
know I may have no knowledge, 
no subject matter in my head.” He 
paused to formulate the thought 
clearly. “You want me for some¬ 
thing else. Specifically you’re in 
trouble.” 

“We may not need that test. But 
we’ll take it anyway,” said Soleri. 
“Yes, it’s trouble. Do you want to 
see’if you can tell me what it is.^” 

Talbot didn’t so much think as 
contact Soleri’s personality. He 
knew that atomic energy was ad¬ 
vanced and with it almost any de¬ 
gree of temperature could be attain¬ 
ed. And the hotter the exhaust, 
every other factor being equal, the 
faster the rocket. He allowed the 
thought to float'closer. 

“llie technical problem is 
liners,” he said. “You’ve got to 
have something that won’t be melt¬ 
ed or eroded by the exhaust.” 

“True,” said Soleri. “Metal or 
ceramics won't do—^not at the tem¬ 
peratures we're working with. We 
have made certain mathematical in- 
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vestigations which indicate there 
is a solution. Metal plus certain 
energy states might turn the trick. 

*'We can discuss techniques later. 
It's sufficient for now that we’ve 
narrowed it down to a matter of 
trial and error. The rest should be 
easy enough: a million or so exper¬ 
iments and we’ll have it. We’ve 
hired the best brains in the field, 
and you can be sure we haven’t 
spared time or money. Only we 
aren't making progress. The perfect 
rocket motor should drive us at— 
or near—the speed of light. We're 
nowhere.jaear that.” 

Talbot leaned on the desk. ”Com- 
petition?” he asked thoughtfully. 

Soleri smiled painfully. "Perhaps. 
We’re big, but we’re not the only 
company after the motor. The dif¬ 
ficulty arises from the fact that 
there’s nothing definite we can 
point to as wrong. If there was, 
plant protection would find the 
person or persons responsible and 
put an end to the obstruction in 
short order. What happens is sim¬ 
ply this. Costly experiments have 
one insignificant detail wrong, and 
blow up or fail to function at all. 
Elaborate computations have one 
decimal point moved and it takes 
a month to locate the impediment. 
Who’s behind it? What official or 
worker is out to sabotage us?” 
That’s what we’re trying to dis¬ 
cover.” 

"Did it ever occur to you that 
the perfect rocket motor may be an 
illusion? Perhaps it can’t be built.” 


"We have Frescura to say other¬ 
wise. Rocket construction is his 
life’s work. Other experts in the 
field agree with him—though they 
are not always able to follow his 
theoretical explanations.” 

"I won’t argue with tliem,” said 
Talbot. He glanced uneasily at the 
door of the office. A breeze was 
blowing it open slightly. "I see now 
wliy you wanted me to come so 
early. It was to make sure I would¬ 
n’t be seen?” 

"Right,” Soleri said. "I wanted 
to explain the situation and have 
you leave before the regular shift 
gets here. I’ll make arrangements 
for the test to be given outside the 
plant. When you come back you’ll 
be hired through regular channels. 
That way there’ll be no apparent 
connection with me. You’ll -simply 
be given a position in the shop. 
It will be high enough to enable 
you to meet everyone, but it won’t 
be so top-level that you’ll be pre¬ 
vented from mingling freely.” 

"I’m not sure I’m interested,” 
said Talbot. "If I’m as good as 
you think I am—why should I 
take a job like that?” 

"It’s temporary, don’t you see? 
With your degree of empathy you 
can track down the trouble without 
arousing suspicion. After that we’ll 
put you where you belong. And 
your salary will be scaled to your 
test rating from the beginning, re¬ 
gardless of your workshop status. 
How does that sound to you?” 

"Fortliright,” said Talbot. "And 
quite generous.” He didn’t like to 
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snoop any better than he liked being 
snooped at. But he’d listen. 

"Randy’s due any moment,” said 
Soleri. "Let’s see that employment 
card again.” 

Talbot reached for his wallet. 
The container the card was in did¬ 
n’t detach easily. He opened it, and 
handed the wallet to Soleri. 

Soleri examined the card with 
interest. He made a rough sketch 
of it on paper, plotting the points 
of the series of tests and joining 
them with a free-hand curve. He 
was so intent on the task that he 
failed to notice that the office door 
had opened the width of a man’s 
hand. 

Talbot wouldn’t have noticed 
either, had he not turned at that 
precise instant to get a better view 
of the sketch and seen the hand in 
the crack. The hand threw a small 
dark object on the floor, then 
whipped back quickly. The door 
closed. 

Talbot’s reactions were good but 
not good enough. He jogged 
Soleri’s elbow. "What’s that?” he 
said uneasily, indicating the object. 

It was round and dark, hard to 
distinguish on the floor. It took 
Soleri a second to see it—a secpnd 
too long. "Get down,” he shouted, 
shoving Talbot behind the desk. 

The action threw Soleri off- 
balance and he fell the wrong way. 
He scrambled frantically for the 
protection of the desk but only his 
hand with the wallet still in it 
reached the merciful shadow. 

A chaotic sound echoed some¬ 


where near Talbot. He’d never 
heard anything like it. He didn’t 
have time to wonder where it came 
from because it was followed by 
another louder sound. 

Instinctively he closed his eyes 
as an incandescent sheet of flame 
whipped across the room. It was 
accompanied by a vast thermal con¬ 
cussion which blotted out all sound. 
Take a tiny piece of the interior 
of the Sun—not the center, but 
somewhere between that and the 
visible outer portion—and wrap it 
with unimaginable insulation. 
Transport it to an office and strip 
away the covering in a microsecond. 
Within a limited area the explosion 
was even more frightful than that. 

At first the desk shielded Talbot. 
In the intolerable light paint and 
pictures were burned from the wall. 
Chairs disappeared and the fire¬ 
proof floor bubbled and vaporized. 
By the time the thick steel and 
thermoplastic desk collapsed in 
ashes around Talbot’s body the tiny 
speck of matter had dissipated most 
of its energy and there was only 
fire to fear. 

Clouds of steam came from the 
ceiling as the sprinkler system went 
into action. It didn’t function well 
because most of it had been melted 
away in the first blast. Nevertheless 
water gushed out and turned to 
steam. 

Talbot struggled to get out. But 
he was badly burned. Steam and 
smoke were searing his lungs, and 
a section of the ceiling had peeled 
off and fallen on his legs, pinning 
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him to the floor. He saw a hand, 
all that was left of Soleri, clutching 
the wallet. And then he couldn’t 
breathe, couldn’t sec or feel any¬ 
thing at all. 

Ill 

A DIM, slender figure swirled 
dizzily in front of him. He hoped 
she was a nurse, but he could only 
see the flowing whiteness of her 
as she moved to the door. “You can 
come in^ Miss Farrell,” she said. 

Miss Farrell came in. She was 
better known to Talbot as Randy, 
and close up she was even more 
breathtaking than when he had 
first seen her. His vision was steady¬ 
ing a little now. 

“Just a few minutes — not 
longer,” the nurse cautioned. 

Randy sat down beside him, 
touching his face lightly. He could 
feel the gentle pressure of her fin¬ 
gers through the bandages. “Don’t 
try to talk,” she said. “I'll say 
everything that has to be said. And 
it won’t take long.” 

He blinked in grateful under¬ 
standing. It wasn’t a wholly satis¬ 
factory form of communication, but 
her nearness soothed him. 

“We haven’t found out how that 
thermal capsule got there,” she 
said “We know it was hot, how¬ 
ever. It had a temperature of at 
least a half million degrees, despite 
its extreme smallness. After you 
get well enough to talk freely well 
try to reconstruct what happened.” 

He nodded slightly, and tiic 
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effort sent a wave of pain coursing 
through him. 

“So much for that,” she said. 
“You’ll get well. There won’t even 
be scars. You’re lucky. Did you 
know it.^” 

He knew it. But he knew also 
that it wasn’t only luck. Soleri had 
saved his life at the expense of his 
own. 

Then she said an incredible 
thing. “All we found of the other 
poor devil was his lower arm. The 
card was still clutched in his hand. 
It was'scorched but not burned. I 
gave it to one of our mathemati¬ 
cians and he has worked out two 
curves that might fit. Tlic man was 
everything you said he wasr—and 
more. I wish he’d lived.” 

Talbot closed his eyes in stunned 
protest. She was making a mistake, 
a crazy utterly incomprehensible 
mistake. He tried to tell her—but 
there was only a gurgle in his 
throat. 

“Don’t bat your eyes at me,” she 
said in mock reproof. “It’s true. 
The lowest empathy index regitJter- 
ed is zero point eight. Right? Well, 
this man was zero jpoint five. Tlie 
mathematician couldn’t be sure, 
but he thought it might be even 
lower.” 

She brushed the hair away from 
her lovely eyes. “Perhaps I should 
have kept it to myself. No one 
could possibly have the index the 
curve indicated. There are limits to 
human credulity.” 

Again he tried to tell her that 
it was Soleri who had died. Soleri! 
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But the bandages were too tight 
and his weakness too overwhelming. 

But how could she have made 
such a mistake? True, he’d been 
wearing the same clothing as Soleri 
and the dead man had been clutch¬ 
ing his employment card. But a 
woman who had ^been close to 
Soleri, who had seen him every 
day, would surely know— 

She leaned over, brushing her 
lips against his eyes. “Don’t worry,” 
she said. “I disposed of the remains 
—and put him on the payroll. Rov¬ 
ing assignment, reporting only to 
you. After six months we can ar¬ 
range to make it appear that he 
was killed in an accident.” 

His eyes! She’d known Soleri 
well enough to remember that the 
dead man’s eyes were dark, not 
gray. Women were never in error 
about things like that. He blinked 
frantically, but she failed to draw 
the correct conclusion. 

“Why six months?” she smiled. 
“Because I have the company’s in¬ 
terest at heart. Otherwise we’d have 
to pay the full death benefit. If he’s 
on the payroll after six months the 
insurance company must assume the 
responsibility. His salary will be 
much less than the death benefit. 
He’s dead. Nothing we can do will 
bring him back. We may as well 
save some money.” 

The logic was acceptable, but she 
had the wrong man. He groaned in 
frustration and the sound ekaped 
as a muffled protest from his tor¬ 
tured and burned throat. 

Instantly the nurse reappeared. 


'*That's all. Miss Farrell. He’ll rest 
better for knowing what happened. 
But I think you’ve told him 
enough.” 

Randy bent over. “Everything’s 
all right,” she whispered. “Get 
well.” 

And then the nurse found an 
unbandaged region on his right 
shoulder and jabbed him. He ceased 
to feel or hear anything. 

It was that way for the next few 
days, a dim and shadowy routine 
which he was vaguely and occasion¬ 
ally aware of. From time to time he 
felt stronger but the nurse had a 
needle ready and always used it. 
They intended to make certain that 
he did not prematurely exert him¬ 
self. 

Finally a day came when the 
nurse wasn’t there. It had appar¬ 
ently been decided that he was 
ready to rejoin the living. He lay 
motionless on the bed, staring down 
at his folded arms. His right hand 
was bandaged; his left was not. 
He raised both hands to his face. 
The bandages were fewer, lighter 
than before. 

Sooner or later, he told himself, 
the bandages would have to come 
off. Tlien what? Then the truth 
would be known to everyone. Still, 
he wasn’t in an enviable position. 
He had gone at such an early hour 
to Soleri’s office that no one had 
seen him. He had only Soleri’s 
word as to his honesty of purpose 
—and Soleri was dead. Randy had 
made things worse with her silly 
attempt to hush things up. He was 
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in a serious mess—and had no way 
of knowing what was going to come 
out of it. 

He got up shakily. He had made 
up his mind. He must leave the 
hospital. He knew it was foolish, 
but tliat didn’t stop him. He swung 
his legs over the side of the bed 
and found to his relief that he could 
stand. He teetered precariously for 
an instant and then stood upright. 

There was a closet on the oppo¬ 
site side of the room. He wobbled 
toward it, wrenched the door open. 
It contained a robe but no clothes. 
As he braced himself in the door¬ 
way he caught sight of his face in 
the mirror on the back of the door. 
His brow was gleaming with per¬ 
spiration and his eyes glittered 
darkly in the expanse of white. The 
bandages would have to come off. 

It was painful but not as bad as 
he had thought it might be. He 
found an edge and pried at the 
masklike plaster. The bandages 
came off in one piece. His raw' 
skin burned as air came in contact 
w'ith it. It stung and burned, but 
he scarcely noticed the pain. 

He stared at his reflection. 

Now he knw what Randy had 
refused to tell him because she did¬ 
n't believe it herself. The empathy 
index of the man she supposed 
dead was - not zero point five. It 
w'as much less than that. 

It was zero. 

And zero w^as identity. 

. The face looking back at him was 
not that of Hal Talbot. It was 
Evan Soleri. It was Evan Soleri 
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even to the dark eyes and the stub¬ 
ble of black hair that was beginning 
to grow in on his burned scalp. 

Talbot or Soleri, he w^ent back 
to bed. 

He lay very still. His mind raced 
back to the scene in the office. He 
had thought there were two sounds, 
the strange one slightly before the 
thermal explosion. But the first had 
not been a sound at all. He knew 
that now. It was Evan Soleri's men¬ 
tal reaction to the approach of 
death. No one else could have 
heard it—^no one except a man 
whose empathy index was zero. It 
w'as the crisis that had brought out 
his latent ability. He had responded 
by recreating himself as the identity 
of a person a microsecond removed 
from extinction. 

He had done this successfully— 
but w^hat came next? 

He had been thinking of escape. 
It was no longer possible. As far 
as his immediate future was con¬ 
cerned he tvas Evan Soleri. He 
might be able to prove otherwise. 
But it could be a dangerous under¬ 
taking. They might think he’d had 
his face surgically altered with the 
deliberate, prior intention of replac¬ 
ing Soleri. 

Besides—well, he had liked 
Soleri. Without a second’s thought 
Soleri had given his life for a man 
he hardly knew. Quite possibly the 
person who had tossed in the ther¬ 
mal bomb had meant to kill Talbot, 
But he owed the unknown assassin 
something for that too. 

His face hardened. In his new 
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identity as Soleri he was in the 
best possible position to track down 
the assailant. Soleri had been pow¬ 
erful, wealthy, the head of the re¬ 
search department. The place to be- 
/’in was right here, where it had 
started. He’d be Soleri. 

Talbot-Soleri rang for the nurse. 
He’d been inactive long enough. 
He had no very definite plans, but 
lie’d take care of things as they came 
up. The nurse came in. She stared 
at him in consternation. 

’’You are not supposed to sit 
up,” she said. ”And you must have 
been mad to take those bandages 
off. Here, I’ll put them back.” 

He scowled at her, and she did¬ 
n’t come near. "Get Miss Farrell,” 
he said. "Tell her I must see her 
at once.” 

"The doctor gave strict orders 
that you’re not to be disturbed,” 
said the nurse hesitantly. She paled 
as he returned her stare, for there 
was a dangerous light in his eyes. 

"Get her,” he demanded. 

When Randy entered the room 
there was a moment of complete 
silence. She seemed stunned by his 
aspect of well-being. 

"The miracle of medicine,” he 
said dryly. "Randy, I want to look 
over the personnel records of every¬ 
one in the department. Please get 
them and bring them to me here.” 

"Everything?” She looked at him 
in amazement. "You went over the 
technical staff last week.” 

"It doesn’t matter,” he told her. 
"I’ve got some ideas I want to tie 
down.” That was true, of course, 


but mostly he wanted to make sure 
he wouldn’t slip up on anyone he 
was supposed to recognize. He’d 
get by anyway, naturally. He could 
always claim a slight loss of mem¬ 
ory due to shock. But such a claim 
wouldn’t inspire confidence—and 
he didn’t want anyone to become 
suspicious. 

"While you're at it bring the 
office staff too,” he added. There 
w^as one person he’d have to know 
as much about as possible. Much 
of it w'ouldn’t be in any file. But 
he’d worry about the intangibles 
later. 

Randy plainly thought his request 
w^as foolish, but she complied. Soon 
files were wheeled to his bedside. 
That was the nice thing about being 
a big wheel in a big company, and 
no pun intended. Everything was 
handy. Even the hospital was inside 
the plant. 

But there were also disadvan¬ 
tages. 'Tlie company was so big that 
there was a lot to learn. Still, he 
had to begin somewhere. Randy un¬ 
doubtedly thought some of his re¬ 
quests were strange, but she brought 
what he asked for. Though not 
eidetic, his memory was good. He 
began industriously to absorb the 
information. Names, faces, facts 
and diagrams settled firmly in his 
mind. 

It was a lengthy, painful process. 
Sometimes he became confused as 
to his actual identity. Was he Tal¬ 
bot or Soleri ? The thought occurred 
to him that he might never be able 
to step out of the character he had 
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consciously as well as unconsciously 
assumed. 

There was no data on what might 
happen to him. None at all. 

IV 

On the day of his discharge his 
skin was still tender but the burns 
h*ad healed. He fek weak but that 
was not surprising in view of the 
number of days he had spent in bed. 
The department managed without 
him and when difficulties developed 
he relayed brief orders through 
Randy. She was his buffer. He did¬ 
n’t want to take part in running 
the plant until he had more insight 
on Soleri. 

He learned many things, but 
there were technicalities to be mas¬ 
tered which he was sure he could 
pick up faster on the outside. 
The doctor wanted to send a nurse 
with him but he refused, finally 
consenting to have Randy accom¬ 
pany him. Perhaps he was taking 
a needless risk. But he w'as con¬ 
vinced he could handle Randy. 

It was dark when they left the 
factory hospital, and took the eleva¬ 
tor to the roof. He leaned on Randy 
somewhat more than he had to. It 
was a pleasure and a distraction. 
But he remained on his guard not¬ 
withstanding. 

Randy was not a secretary at all. 
The files had revealed that much. 
Soleri had been so anxious to find 
out what was holding up the project 
that he had hired a first-rate psy¬ 
chologist and had put her in a posi¬ 
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tion where she could work without 
being suspected. The psychologist 
was Randy. She wouldn’t fool easy. 
And that, in a sense, was a chal¬ 
lenge. If he could get by her he 
could convince anyone. 

An aircab was waiting. He leaned 
very close to her as she helped him 
in. He was almost sure that his 
empathy should tell him something 
and it did. Her eyes darkened, and 
she became obviously disturbed by 
his nearness. He settled back in the 
cab and waited. 

The driver turned about, and 
asked: ’’Where to?” 

He pretended not to hear. The 
driver repeated the question and 
Randy gave him the address. The 
information itself didn’t tell him 
much but his sensitivity filled in the 
missing details. She had been to the 
apartment many times, and stayed 
late. 

They didn’t talk much on the 
way. The cab flitted ^ over the city 
lights with a steady droning. He 
became uneasy. She too was sensing 
a strangeness in him. He regretted 
his decision to have her accom¬ 
pany him, and resolved to send her 
home as soon as he could reason¬ 
ably do so. 

They landed on the ro6f of a 
tall apartment building. She paid 
the driver and told him not to wait. 
No chance for subtlety there. 

’’I’m quite all right,” he said as 
she helped him out. ”It was just 
a momentary touch of dizziness.” 

’T know,” she said. ’’But you’re 
not going to get away. I intend 
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to make sure you’re all right.” And 
that was that. 

Soleri’s apartment was on the 
twentieth floor. It was elaborate 
and large, and furnished with ex¬ 
quisite taste. He approved of 
Soleri's taste—in more than one 
respect. He sat down and looked it 
over. 

”Glad to be back?” she asked. 

He nodded. 

‘"Sit and rest. I’ll punch dinner. 
Anything special?” 

‘‘Nothing special. Whatever you 
want.” She touched his arm as she 
went into the kitchen. He wished 
she hadn’t. He had enough to con¬ 
tend with without that. 

Presently she came back. “We’ll 
have something light and nourish¬ 
ing in a few minutes,” she said. 

She w'ent to the recording system 
and began examining the calls that 
had come in during Soleri’s absence. 
He had to remind himself that it 
was an absence. Officially Soleri 
hadn’t died. 

He watched her intently. He 
wished her eyes weren’t brown and 
wonderful. 

“Anything important?” he said 
with an effort. 

“A message from Andrew Taft. 
I told him you were hurt but not 
badly. He w^ants you to visit him 
next week.” 

Andrew Taft was president of 
TRANSPORTATION. Everyone 
knew that. But there wasn’t any¬ 
thing in the files to give him a 
lead as to the duration or extent 
of their friendship. Perhaps Solcii 


had known Taft from boyhood. He 
didn’t want to put his newly ac¬ 
quired personality to such a severe 
test before he could be more cer¬ 
tain of the facts. 

“Make an excuse for me,” he 
said. 

She looked at him inquiringly. 
“Do you think you should? Eleanor 
will be there. She heard about the 
accident and is coming in from 
Mars.” 

He might have known there 
would be some such complication. 
Soleri was a powerful and attractive 
man and there had been more than 
one woman in his life. It was an¬ 
other unexpected pitfall, a further 
challenge to his wariness. He gri¬ 
maced. “Eleanor’s a nice girl but 
she means nothing to me,” he said. 

“Oh?” Randy’s lips tightened. 
“Is that why you’re going to marry 
her?” 

At the moment he hated Soleri, 
empathy or not. If it had been at 
all possible he would have dropped 
the pretense. But he couldn’t—and 
he had to depend solely on his 
abnormal sensitivity. He told Randy 
what she wanted to hear. 

“You know how it is,” he said 
blandly. “I've got to get that motor 
built. It’s costing far more than we 
expected. Somebody’s got to play 
company politics.” 

She seemed a trifle mollified. 
“You needn’t tell me. I’ve had a 
thorough grounding in business 
psychology.” She moved quickly 
past him, “Dinner’s ready,” she 
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said. ''You’ve got to build up your 
strength—for company politics.” 

He would have preferred silence 
but Randy insisted on holding up 
both ends of the conversation. 
Nothing important was discussed, 
but it gave him a chance to break 
down her defenses, and get to 
know her better. 

After dinner they sat over a 
drink, and talked. Much of his 
empathy was tied up in the difficult 
task of simply duplicating Soleri. 
He couldn’t get through to her 
with the accuracy he would have 
liked. But he did succeed in turning 
the conversation from Eleanor. She 
was willing. After the first flash of 
hatred she was completely willing 
to forget the girl existed. 

She looked at the clock. "Time 
for bed,” she said. 

It was awkward. He started to 
get up, avoiding her eyes. "I guess 
so,” he said, letting her assist him, 
thrilled by her nearness. 

Tliere was nothing else he could 
do. She was attractive and he want¬ 
ed her for himself. But she was des¬ 
perately and unhappily in love with 
Soleri. He couldn’t let her know. 

”Randy,” he whispered softly as 
she clung to him. Laura seemed 
suddenly unreal and very far away, 
and he wished he’d never heard of 
Eleanor. 

Later he awakened to find her 
lying beside him, tense and still. 
She hadn’t been sleeping. In a 
surge of apprehension he wondered 
if she had discovered the truth 
about him. 
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"Is anything the matter?” he 
asked. 

"Nothing.” 

"Nothing? Is that why you’re not 
sleeping?” 

"Well, there is. I was thinking,” 
she said. "It was what I saw when 
I ran into the office right after the 
explosion. The smoke was very 
thick and you were lying behind 
what was left of the desk. For an 
instant I wondered which one of 
you had died.” 

"How could you tell?” he said. 
"I was badly burned. My face—” 

"Your eyes are brown,” she said. 
"Brown. Anyway I knew. You 
couldn^t die.” 

"Try to forget about it,” he said. 
"That nightmare is over. I’m alive.” 

"And so is Eleanor.” 

He sighed, wishing again that he 
could tell her everything. But Soleri 
would never deny the romance- 
shattering reality that stood between 
them. "You’ve always known about 
her.” 

"So I have.” She moved closer 
to him. "I’m content with this brief 
dream of happiness.” 

That was better. He caressed her 
lightly, tenderly. "It’s all right,” 
he said soothingly. "Nothing has 
changed between us.” 

"I know, darling,” she murmur¬ 
ed. He thought he heard her laugh 
before she went to sleep. 

At last he fell asleep. 

V 

For the next few days Talboi- 
was feverishly busy. Just what inner 
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drives had dominated Soleri and 
how would he have reacted to any. 
given situation ? What had been his 
precise relationships with the peo¬ 
ple Talbot would 1^ meeting daily ? 
Fortunately there was an accumula¬ 
tion of recorded calls and messages. 
He played and re-played them. He 
subscribed to a clipping service and 
pieced together a fairly complete 
account of Solcri’s social activities. 

There were other rewarding 
sources. He scanned minutes of 
TRANSPORTATION meetings. 
He examined financial statements 
to give himself another sidelight 
on the life he had usurped. Pic¬ 
tures, letters—even the apartment 
•—added to his. growing knowledge. 

Handwriting presented no diffi¬ 
culty. He found Soleri's signature, 
and duplicated it on second trial. 
Soon he didn’t even have to try— 
it became second nature to him to 
forge Soleri’s name on letters and 
documents. Mannerisms came easily 
too. Ways of walking/ the quick 
thoughtful smile that appeared at 
intervals, the clothes he wore and 
how be wore them—all these dis¬ 
tinguishing characteristics he copied 
with little conscious effort. He was 
as much Soleri as another person 
could be. 

He rested and regained his 
strength, painstakingly sharpening 
himself until he was ready. Randy 
appeared frequently on the call 
plate, keeping him informed of 
what went on at the plant. But she 
didn’t return to The apartment. He 


would have rejoiced in her presence 
but he didn’t ask her. It would 
have meant taking a dangerous, 
unnecessary risk. 

Finally he went back to work, 
nodding cheerfully to the recep¬ 
tionist in the outer office as he 
turned left at the stairs. There was 
no trace of damage in his private 
office. It had been rebuilt and re¬ 
furnished and was now exactly as 
he remembered it. 

Randy came in at once, cool and 
beautiful. 'T told Frescura you’d 
like to see him,” she said. ”He’ll be 
in his lab until noon.” 

Frescura, the famous heat and 
rocket scientist! He’d have to han¬ 
dle that interview with care. He 
had no way of knowing how much 
technical information the man had 
imparted to Soleri. 

’T’ll see him but I hadn’t planned 
on it until later,” he said. It was 
a false statement, but there was no 
need to take her completely into his 
confidence. 

‘T’m sorry,” she said with feign¬ 
ed meekness. 'T was trying to an¬ 
ticipate.” 

He knew that she was actively 
hating him for Eleanor. He’d have 
to find some way to ease the ten¬ 
sion. But at the moment other prob¬ 
lems loomed more urgently. He be¬ 
came expediently stern* 

"Forget the secretarial pose,” he 
growled. "You’re a psychologist. 
Your job is to find out who is* re¬ 
sorting to deliberate sabotage in 
the plant. What does plant protec¬ 
tion say about the thermal bomb?’* 
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She met his gaze candidly. 
''Nothing. Anyone at all might have 
had access to the hall.’* 

'’Then we’ll have to work at it 
from the other end,” he said. 

She laid a sheaf of papers on his 
desk. He knew they were docu¬ 
ments of no great importance. 
"Shall I tell Frescura you won’t be 
out.^” she asked. 

"I’ll see him,” he said. 

She looked at him oddly, and 
turned to go. 

"Randy.” 

"Yes.?” 

He didn’t know exactly what to 
say, so he tried it out for sound. 
"I still want to find out why we’re 
not getting the motor. But it’s more 
than simple sabotage now. A man 
was killed—a man I regarded as 
a friend, even though I didn’t know 
him well. We’ve got to find out 
who is responsible. That comes 
first. Do you understand.?” 

Her wonderful brown eyes re¬ 
garded him steadily. She turned 
away. "I understand,” she said. 

"Keep it in mind,” he said. He 
got up and went to see Frescura. 

Fred Frescura was a big man 
with more hair on his face than 
on his head. He was nearly bald 
but his eyebrows and mustache 
were thick and black. He had an 
air of concentration and childlike 
enjoyment of his work. Neither 
impression, decided Talbot, was 
strictly accurate. 

He crumpled a sheet of calcula¬ 
tions as Talbot came in, and moved 
out from behind \he desk. "I’m 


glad to see you,” he said gruffly. 
"For a while we weren’t sure 
whether you’d been cremated in 
the holocaust.” 

"It was more like an inferno,” 
said Talbot. "I survived.” 

"So I see,” said Frescura. "I tried 
to get to the hospital but Randy 
wouldn’t let me in. For three days 
she camped in the corridor.” 

"She takes excellent care of me,” 
acknowledged Talbot. He glanced 
at the desk and suddenly turned 
pale. 

Frescura laughed reassuringly. 
"Don’t worry. These capsules are 
harmless or I wouldn’t be here.” 
He picked up a few of the tiny 
black cylinders and juggled them 
casually. "I was just attempting a 
reconstruction. What size was the 
thermal capsule which you 'saw?” 

Talbot touched the spheres gin¬ 
gerly. They were jet-black and 
fathomlessly unreflective. "This, I 
think,” he said. "Or possibly this.” 

Frescura laid five of the capsules 
down, rolling the other two in his 
hand. "I’m afraid that doesn’t help 
much,” he said at last. "It depends, 
you see, on how thick the covering 
was, and we can only guess at that. 
Let’s say the temperature was over 
a hundred thousand degrees.” 

llie temperature didn’t interest 
Talbot. He didn’t care by how 
much he’d nearly been vaporized. 
"Why don’t we use capsule material 
like this?” he said. "It ought to 
make a good tube liner.” 

Frescura’s brows seemed to 
thicken and grow larger. "Are you 
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seriously suggesting that I start my 
experiments from the beginning? 
Four years ago I told you we could¬ 
n't use it. Now you act as if it's 
something new." 

Talbot got out of the dilemma 
hastily. He regretted that he had 
not spent more time on the techni¬ 
cal aspects. He’d tried to be thor¬ 
ough, but failures were never re¬ 
corded as thoroughly as triumphs. 

"It’s a thought,” he said, hoping 
the remark would pass for executive 
stubbornness. "Maybe we over¬ 
looked something." 

"Maybe we didn^t/* growled 
Frescura. "The thinnest skin we can 
make will hold a piece of matter 
at a hundred thousand degrees for 
ten minutes. If we make it two 
inches thick it will last twenty-nine 
minutes and fourteen seconds. Con¬ 
structed out of this a liner that 
would do us any good would be 
a quarter mile in diameter at its 
widest section. Is that practical?” 

"You might look into it again. 
You may have some new ideas,” 
said Talbot. He had avoided stum¬ 
bling badly—and he’d learned 
something, although he should have 
known it in advance. The thermal 
bomb had been made in the plant. 
He looked up quickly. "Just when 
did the technicians arrive that 
morning? How many were in 
early?" 

"I went over that," said Frescura. 
"So did plant protection. At least 
fifty men were asked in ahead of 
tlieir shift. Several came in without 


being asked. But none of them were 
near your office." 

It was puzzling and significant. 
Soleri had been in charge for years 
with no attempt on his life until 
be, Talbot, had been brought in. 

Talbot filed the fact away for 
future reference. Someone had 
known Talbot was going to come 
in that morning. Soleri had made 
it plain that Randy knew. But who 
else ? 

Whom besides Randy had Soleri 
talked to? He couldn’t ask, but it 
was of vital importance. Whoever 
it was he had carefully manufac¬ 
tured the bomb in the laboratory, 
calculating the time by the thick¬ 
ness of the skin. That somebody 
had stuffed the capsule in his pocket 
and gone to Soleri’s office. When 
only a few seconds remained, he 
had rolled it through the door, giv¬ 
ing himself just enough time to 
escape. But who was he? Talbot 
had no idea. 

He discussed the thermal bomb 
for a moment or two and then 
switched to the progress on the 
motor. He listened to Frescura, 
who was more than willing to talk. 
Soon, unless he could slide out of 
the invitation, he was going to have 
to answer some far more pointed 
questions from Taft. 

Still discussing high, very high, 
and stellar temperature chemistry, 
they went into the main experimen¬ 
tal shop. This gave Talboi die op¬ 
portunity of meeting the men he 
was supposed to have worked with 
for several years. There was a great 
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difference between a picture and 
a page of statistics—even psycho¬ 
logically loaded statistics—and the 
man himself. He did a aeditable 
job of imitating Soleri as he spoke 
to them. He had gone a long way 
toward merging with the dead 
man’s personality. But there was 
always an incalculable risk involved 
in anything he might say or do. 

Frescura stopped expectantly be¬ 
side a large construction site enclos¬ 
ure. ^'This is the latest,^ he said 
in a hushed voice. 

Talbot looked at the work in 
progress ^tically. He was still at 
sea as to its more technical aspects. 
*'Is this the project we were work¬ 
ing on before the accident.^” he 
asked. 

"Not exactly,” Frescura replied. 
'T’ve mentioned the theory before. 
But the application is new.” 

Talbot was relieved. He wouldn’t 
be expected to know much about it. 
”Go over it for my benefit,” he 
urged. ”Quite a bit has happened 
in the interval;” 

Frescura glanced at him queerly, 
and he regretted having made the 
request. ”You ought to remember 
this,” said the scientist. ”Well, it’s 
off the mainline of our experiments, 
but I thought we might get some 
constructive results. We make the 
tube of dissimilar metals, one jack¬ 
eting the other. When it is heated 
we get a thermocouple effect. An 
electric charge is generated. The 
charge on the inside of the tube 
repels the exhaust molecules so that 
they don’t actually come in contact 
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with the inside surface. This reduces 
both heating and erosion.” 

Talbot rubbed his head. re¬ 
member. Is it ready to go.^” 

”It as,” said Frescura grimly. 
’'But don’t stand there unless you 
want another accident.” 

Talbot got out of the way hastily. 
He was blundering in practically 
every statement he made. There 
was far more to a person than per¬ 
sonality, or his outward appearance. 
In Talbot’s particular case knowl¬ 
edge was lacking—not textbook 
information, but intimate details 
that could be acquired only by work¬ 
ing closely with the man he was 
impersonating. So far it hadn’t 
been serious. But he’d have to 
watch himself. 

Frescura moved a switch, and 
there was a rumble within the en¬ 
closure. A tiny, barely visible flame 
shot out a foot from where Talbot 
had been standing. The rumble 
rose to a shriek, and quickly passed 
beyond the range of hearing. The 
flame disappeared, but Talbot could 
still feel the heat. 

Frescura picked up a wrench 
and tossed it into the path of the 
exhaust. The instrument vanished 
and the huge curved backstop a 
hundred feet away was suddenly 
coated with a thin film of molten 
metal. Frescura grinned at him. 

”You’ve got to watch these 
things,” he said. He peered into 
an eyepiece on the enclosure, mak¬ 
ing several adjustments before he 
seemed satisfied. ’Take a look,” 
he said to Talbot, 
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Talbot looked, his eyes gradual¬ 
ly growing accustomed to the in¬ 
tense light that passed through the 
dense filters. He could see the in¬ 
side of the rocket tube, and the 
tierce incandescence shooting by. 
Actually none of the exhaust gasses 
touched the walls of the tube, for 
there was a static area an inch in 
thickness next to the wall where 
nothing seemed to penetrate. 

As he tried to see more clearly 
exactly what was happening the 
enclosure began to vibrate again, 
shaking the foundation. But the 
metal held. The shriek declined to 
a rumble and then the sound died 
away completely. 

Talbot blinked and straightened 
up. Frescura was jotting down 
readings from the instruments on 
the enclosure. He made a few quick 
calculations. "The test corresponds 
to a rocket speed of thirty thou¬ 
sand miles a second," he said. 

It was a long way from what 
they wanted, but it was about fif¬ 
teen times better than anything 
that had been attained before. ‘'Not 
bad," Talbot said, cautiously. 
"Maybe we should settle for this. 
One sixth the speed of light. 
Twenty-five years to the nearest 
star." 

Frescura scowled at him. "Make 
it thirty," he said. "They’ve got to 
get up speed and slow down. Thirty 
to the star and thirty back. Sixty 
years for the round trip, not count¬ 
ing exploration time." 

"I understand," Talbot said. 
"But with a young crew—boys not 


over twenty-two or three—it’s pos¬ 
sible to send a ship to the nearest 
star and reasonably expect it to 
return," 

"They’ll be eighty when they 
come back," said Frescura. "Their 
friends will all be dead." 

"There are some lads who will 
volunteer—if the rewards are high 
enough." 

"No doubt," said Frescura. "But 
there’s one detail which prevents 
it—building a rocket motor which 
will last for more than a few sec¬ 
onds." 

. "You’ve already accomplished a 
great deal," said Talbot. 

"This?" Frescura laughed. "No 
good at all. You saw what just 
happened." 

"I did. You shut off the motor." 

Frescura looked at Talbot with 
sour amusement. "It was the auto¬ 
matics that cut off the flow of fuel. 
Didn’t you see it? The inner charge 
repelled matter, but it couldn't stof^ 
radiation. Radiation heated the 
tube. As it grew hot beyond a cer¬ 
tain temperature the thermocouple 
charge diminished, intensifying the 
heat transfer to the tube. When it 
went, it fell apart in a hurry." 

Talbot frowned. "There’s no way 
around it?" 

"None I know of. I’ll keep try¬ 
ing of course. With another hun¬ 
dred million dollars we might 
make this work even though it’s 
far from what we're after." 

Talbot shook his head in admira¬ 
tion. Frescura tossed huge sums 
about with utmost ease. "Keep with 
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it,” he said. ”We*ve got to lick this 
or it will finish us.” 

"Wedl come out on top,” said 
Frescura optimistically. 

Unfortunately Talbot didn't have 
the same confidence. “Economize 
where you can,” he cautioned. 

“There is no such thing as econ¬ 
omy in research,” Frescura affirmed. 

“There had better be. We’re 
running low. Accounting is begin¬ 
ning to ask questions. We'll have 
to go to the board of directors 
before long.” 

“I guess so. The accident cost 
plenty.” Frescura leaned against the 
enclosure, rubbing it with uncon¬ 
scious affection. “If you need help, 
let me know. I’ll add my weight 
to yours.” 

“I’ll let you know,” said Talbot 
as he walked away. 

The trouble with Frescura was 
that he was a theoretical scientist, 
completely indifferent to cost. As 
he went through the plant he saw 
countless examples of waste. There 
was endless duplication, and the 
place seemed overstaffed. But, 
though he could undoubtedly re¬ 
duce costs with efficient administra¬ 
tion, that was not the most vital 
problem. 

He had to locate and unmask 
a man who did not shrink from 
cold-blooded murder. It couldn’t 
have been Soleri. A successful 
saboteur would not have sought out 
Talbot to help him. Neither would 
he have killed himself. And it could 
not have been Randy. The trouble 
had begun long before she had 
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been hired. It wasn’t Frescura, for 
he had not only initiated the proj¬ 
ect. He had pushed it through with 
all the influence at his command. 

Taft was still unaccounted for. 
But he was the president of the 
company and it was inconceivable 
that he would launch a criminal 
conspiracy against his own inter¬ 
ests. 

Nevertheless Talbot made up 
his own mind. His extreme sen¬ 
sitivity was his most valuable weap¬ 
on. He intended to find out just 
how far it would take him. He 
completed the tour of the plant 
and went back to the office. 

He called Randy, and immedi¬ 
ately took up the problem of Taft. 
“I still haven’t answered his in¬ 
vitation,” he told her. 

Her eyes clouded. “I know,” she 
said. “I’ll notify the department 
heads thal; you won’t be in the plant 
for a few days—beginning Wed¬ 
nesday.” 

“I’ll be here,” he said. “I want 
you to dream up an excuse why I 
can t go. Make it good. I trust your 
social sense.” 

“You can’t do that,” she protest¬ 
ed. “Have you seen the latest state¬ 
ment from accounting.^” 

“I have. We’ll need funds before 
long.” 

“You don’t turn down an in¬ 
vitation from the president when 
you may need his help.’^ 

“You do when there are gravec 
issues at stake. I’ve got to begin 
somewhere. The top is a good 
place,” 
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**A dangerous place,** she said. 
**rm not thinking about that.’* 
"You’d better,” she said. "Unless 
—have you got a cushion?” 

"In a way,” he said. "Somebody 
wants this project to fail, badly 
enough kill anyone who stands in 
his way. Good, we’ll let it come 
close to failure. We’ll see if there 
is any attempt made to interfere—** 
"You’re the boss,” she shrugged, 
hope it works.” 

"It will.” 

He flung himself into his work 
for the remainder of the afternoon. 
Facts and figures went into his head 
and what came out was a reason¬ 
able duplication of what Soleri had 
known. 

He finished late. Most of the 
office force had gone home. A few 
technicians were working in the 
shop. Tired and numb he took an 
aircab. Twenty monients later he 
was letting himself into his apart¬ 
ment. He wasn’t imagining it. 
There was someone in the apart¬ 
ment. Still, Soleri would inevitably 
have visitors now and then. It was 
nothing to be afraid of. He went in. 

Randy smiled at him. "Hello, 
darling,” she said. 

-VI 

. Frescura got up hastily as he 
heard Taft’s familiar voice in 
Randy’s office. "I’ll leave,” he said, 
folding the sheet Talbot had just 
signed. 

"Stick around,” Talbot urged. 
"I’m sure he wants to see you.” He 


hadn’t thought Taft would come so 
soon, but he was not at all dis¬ 
pleased. He was equally grateful 
for Frescura’s presence, feeling con¬ 
fident that it would provoke some 
interesting reactions. But he was 
destined to be disappointed. 

Frescura wriggled his thick mus¬ 
tache. "I came up to ask Randy 
something. I'll go talk to her. If 
Taft wants to see me he’ll come 
out to the lab.” 

"Suit yourself,” said Talbot 

Frescura left He could hear him 
conversing briefly with Taft in 
Randy’s office before Taft came in. 

Andrew Taft was not the lean 
graying figure so familiar to the 
newscast public. He was tall, but 
he was also considerably heavier 
than he appeared to be on the 
screen. Distinguished citizens had 
certain prerogatives, and the net¬ 
works saw to it that the lighting 
dealt kindly with them. 

"Sorry about the party,” Taft 
said on entering. "I flew up to try 
to persuade you to change your 
mind.” 

Talbot shook hands, using his 
most cautious Soleri approach. "You 
know how it is,” he said in half¬ 
apology. "I’ve fallen behind since 
the tragedy. I’ve got to dig my 
way out.” 

"I’ve worried about you,” said 
Taft. "So has Eleanor.” He glanced 
up quickly. "Your insistence on 
shunning social engagements does¬ 
n’t have anything to do with her, 
does it?” 

"It doesn’t,” Talbot assured him. 
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*'South Africa may be a nice place 
to live. But it’s quite a distance. 
And I really am in a mess here.” 

"Nonsense. You can fly there in 
a few hours,” said Taft. 

"Eight,” Talbot reminded him. 
"Service isn’t good to that part of 
the globe.” 

"You can cut the time in half 
if you charter a direct flight,” said 
Taft. "I suppose it would tire you 
out. But over-work can kill. You 
ought to call Eleanor. You know 
she won’t take the initiative.” 

Talbot decided to risk a decisive 
move. "I’ll call her now,” he said. 

"No, wait until I leave,” said 
Taft hastily. "I don’t want her to 
know I came to see you.” 

"Tonight then,” suggested Tal¬ 
bot. 

"Tonight’s fine,” said Taft. He 
chatted on inconsequentially for a 
time. Talbot could see that Soleri’s 
relationship with Eleanor’s family 
—though nominally cordial—was 
actually quite superficial, except 
possibly with Eleanor herself. He 
would have to be careful not to 
trip there. 

"What’s behind all this?” said 
Taft finally. "I know you. You 
work hard, but you can also relax. 
You’re not the kind to turn down 
an invitation just because you’re 
busy.” 

He’d judged the man correctly. 
Taft was shrewd, and quick to pro¬ 
tect his own interests, daughter of 
company. "I may as well be frank,” 
said Talbot heavily. "I’m afraid 
we’re not going to develop the per- 
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feet rocket motor—or anything 
close to it.” 

"That’s not what you said in your 
last report. 

"Official optimism.” 

"It’s not Frescura’s attitude. I 
talked to him in Randy’s office and 
he’s brimming over with enthusi¬ 
asm.” 

"Frescura will back his own work 
if it takes the last cent of the stock¬ 
holders’ money.” 

"Don’t forget that some of that 
money belongs to him. He has stock 
in the company too. In fact, his 
holdings exceed yours.” 

"I know. But we’ve spent six 
times the amount we originally esti¬ 
mated. And the end's not even in 
sight. I haven't made up my mind, 
but I’ve been wondering lately. 
Perhaps we should abandon this 
line of research entirely. It may be 
the wisest course.” 

Taft stared at him, aghast. "You 
must be out of your mind. What 
would we do with this plant? Close 
it down?” 

"We don’t have to. We can lease 
research facilities to other com¬ 
panies. We can tackle short-range 
projects that tvHl pay off.” 

Taft got up and paced the floor. 
"You’re in favor of abandoning the 
perfect rocket motor?” 

"I didn’t say that. I merely said 
that I was thinking about it. Of 
cofirse an alternative would be to 
redu^ the scale of our efforts. Cut 
it back to a few men—something 
that we can afford.” 

"I don’t laiow,” said Taft in 
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agitation. ^^Frescura isn’t going to 
like this.” 

”That*s another matter I wanted 
to discuss with you,” said Talbot. 
”Frescura is a valuable man—too 
brilliant to be wasted on a project 
that has no chance of success. We 
should assign him to something 
more worthy of his talent.” 

Taft sat down. ”You are actually 
saying that we should forget about 
going to the stars.” 

”Not exactly. I think the idea 
should be placed in the proper per¬ 
spective. Later developments may 
enable ns to resurrect it” Talbot 
was somewhat bewildered. Taft's 
reaction had surprised him—al¬ 
though he couldn’t have said quite 
what it was that he had expected. 

”Doh*t you see what it means?” 
said Taft, his face lighting up. ”If 
we develop the motor in our own 
shops it will be ours. We won't 
have to license it to others. Every 
bit of interstellar trade will be car¬ 
ried in our ships. Ours alone. 
Monopoly!* 

"Monopoly is nice,” said Talbot. 
"Bankruptcy isn't. 'That’s what we 
face unless we cut down.” 

"TRANSPORTATION is years 
away from bankruptcy,” said Taft 
sharply. 

It was a shock to hear even that 
admission. Talbot’s own knowledge 
of the company’s ifiinancial position 
was fair. But Taft was in a better 
position to know the facts and if 
he said, even privately, that ruin 
was years away it could be assumed 


that he had grave doubts about the 
stability of the corporation. 

'The startling fact stood revealed 
in all its naked ugliness. The largest 
company in the solar system was 
none too secure. And it was the 
reckless expenditures that Soleri was 
directing that had led them to the 
brink of disaster. At least he had 
uncovered one motive. Someone 
with a knowledge of the truth was 
out to wreck 'TRANSPORTA¬ 
TION. 

Before he could collect his 
thoughts there was an unexpected 
interruption. 'The door opened and 
Frescura came in, his face dark with 
anger. ”As long as this is a stock¬ 
holders’ meeting I thought Td make 
it a quorum,” he said. 

/'This much Talbot knew. Taft 
was the largest individual holder, 
owning something less than fifty 
percent of the total corporate shares. 
Frescura held a lesser percentage, 
though fractionally more than Soleri 
did. Together the three of them 
constituted an actual working 
majority. It had been their com¬ 
bined votes which had backed the 
project from the beginning. 

"I didn’t mean to eavesdrop,” 
said Frescura. "Randy touched tlie 
wrong button while we were talk¬ 
ing and I overheard part of the 
conversation. It concerned me—so 
I came in.” 

"We were discussing policy,” 
said Taft soothingly. "Nothing was 
decided. You understand that.” 

"I understand,” said Frescura in 
a hard set tone. "I also understand 
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that this man is dangerous. He is 
not Soleri.” 

The assurance that Talbot had 
gradually been acquiring suddenly 
collapsed. He sat motionless, while 
a cold constriction tightened about 
his heart. 

Taft looked from Talbot to Fres- 
cura. ’'You can’t be serious.^ I ought 
to be able to recognize my chief 
executive and my own daughter’s 
fiance.” 

"Ordinally you would. But this 
man is a clever impostor,” said Fres- 
cura. "He wants to abandon the 
project. Soleri would have recoiled 
from the thought.’’ 

'T see no significance in that. 
Anyone can change his mind.” 

"Proof is on the way,” said 
Frescura. He seemed very sure of 
himself. "I began to suspect him 
when he put questions to me Soleri 
would not have needed to ask.” 

"It still isn’t proof.” But Taft 
was wavering. He turned and stared 
uncertainly at Talbot. 

"You can’t expect me to defend 
myself from a charge like this,” said 
Talbot. He realized at once that it 
was a weak answer, and tried to 
strengthen it. "The fire in my office 
wasn’t trivial. It’s true, I may have 
suffered a slight memory loss. The 
bursting of a few tiny blood vessels 
in my brain would account for it. 
But that doesn’t mean I’m less ca¬ 
pable than before.” 

There was no possibility of es¬ 
cape. At Frescura’s command plant 
protection would close every exit in 
the building. And then he’d be 


charged with sabotage and murder. 

He had to sit it out. If he was 
exposed his only chance would be 
to claim that for a time he had 
actually thought himself to be 
Soleri. They’d investigate him psy¬ 
chologically, but mind tests weren’t 
exact and he had a good chance of 
making them believe he was tell¬ 
ing the truth. 

"Nobody’s doubting your mental 
competence,” said Taft. "But there 
is some question as to who you are. 
Are you Evan Soleri.^” 

"What can I say to that?” said 
Talbot. "Are you Andrew Taft?” 

"That’s not a defense,” said Fres¬ 
cura with smooth confidence. "It 
won’t be difficult to establish your 
identity.” Fie turned abruptly. 
"Come in Randy.” 

The door opened and Randy en¬ 
tered the room. Talbot was sure 
she had been listening to the entire 
conversation. He had never doubted 
her loyalty, but if Frescura had con¬ 
vinced her that he was not worthy 
of loyalty— 

Frescura took the folder from 
her. Talbot knew what was coming 
but curiously it relieved him. At 
least Randy wasn’t responsible. 

"You can leave now,” Frescura 
said sharply to her. Talbot knew 
she would continue to listen outside 
the door, and was glad he would 
not have to see her face. 

’’His right hand was badly 
burned,” Frescura was saying. 
"New skin was grafted on. We 
can’t prove anything from that.” 

"Fingerprints?” said Taft. "It’s 
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an old method of identification, but 
I’ve often wondered why it has 
fallen into disrepute." 

"Because of the prevalence of 
skin grafts," said Frescura, "But 
for certain purposes it’s still the 
most accurate method." He smiled. 
"It’s in the hospital record that his 
left hand wasn’t burned. No skin 
was grafted on. The prints on that 
hand will show us who he really 
is." 

He shook the folder at Talbot. 
"This man signed an authorization 
shortly before you came. When I 
heard what he said to you my sus¬ 
picions were confirmed. I sent 
Randy down to plant protection for 
a comparison of prints. Here are 
the results." 

He opened the folder, and look¬ 
ed at the three typed pages within. 
He stood there motionless, staring 
in consternation until the papers 
slid out and fluttered to the floor. 
His face was ashen. He reached out 
for support and lowered himself 
into a chair. 

"What does it say?" said Taft 
impatiently. "My God, what’s hap¬ 
pening around this place anyway?" 
He scooped up the papers and read ' 
them silently. He passed them over 
to Talbot. "I’m sorry," he said. 
"Truly sorry. I should never have 
had even the slightest doubt about 
you." 

Talbot’s sight blurred as he read 
the comment from plant protection: 
"Comparison of prints with those 
in our file reveals that Evan Soleri 
signed this authorization. The left 


hand prints match perfectly. The 
right hand indicates a skin graft 
from which no identification can 
be made." 

Empathy had saved him. It had 
collapsed the difference between 
one person and another to nothing 
—zero. It had changed more than 
his face to match the subject iden¬ 
tity. To the tips of his fingers he 
was now Soleri. The change hadn’t 
been made all at once; perhaps it 
had taken a week to reach comple¬ 
tion. But here he was, safely Soleri 
—Or trapped in the other identity. 
For the moment he preferred to 
think of it as safety. 

"There are other tests," he said 
to Frescura. "I’ll take them all, 
including the empathy index." 

Frescura stirred dully. "It will 
be zero point ninety-five," he said. 

"Don’t bait him," said Taft 
sharply. "He made a mistake, grant¬ 
ed. He accused you unjustly. But 
you must remember that you attack¬ 
ed a project he has devoted his life 
to. He’s emotionally upset. What 
he did was understandable." 

Frescura’s eyes roamed across the 
ceiling. "I couldn’t let you stop 
me," he whispered. 

Taft grasped his shoulder encour- 
agingly. "Nothing will stop ns. 
We’re going to the stars—no matter 
what it costs. However, you’ve been 
working too hard. I’ll send my 
doctor to you. He’s strict about 
some things but he’s the best. He’ll 
get you back in shape." 

Taft turned to Talbot. "As for 
you, I don’t like memory lapses. 
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even in minor matters. I want you 
to promise me you’ll see my doctor 
after he gets through with Fres- 
CLira.” 

’I'll be glad to,” Talbot said, 
without animosity. "I’ve been won¬ 
dering what to do.” 

Taft swung back to Frescura. By 
some personal miracle the man had 
pulled himself together again. He 
was alert and forceful. Taft regard¬ 
ed him with approval. 

”That’s better. Go home and 
rest. Don’t work today.” 

”You’re right,” Frescura said. 

should do that. I’ll have to drop 
by the lab and tell the boys I won’t 
be in for a few days.” 

• ”Evan will tell them. We’ll call 
a cab and get you on your way. 
Don't worry about anything. The 
project will be continued.” 

They waited until Frescura left 
in an aircab. Taft got up, shaking 
his head bewilderedly. “Well, I’ll 
go too. Don’t forget that call to¬ 
night.” 

“I won’t. I’ll be sure and call 
her.” 

“Good.” Taft wiped his fore¬ 
head. “This has been a hassle. We 
have them occasionally but I’ve 
never seen one to equal this.” Still 
shaking his head he went away. 

Talbot leaned back and closed 
his eyes. He had achieved a victory 
that was far from superficial and- 
it gave him a feeling of personal 
solidity. He was Soleri and he was 
going to be Soleri and nobody 
would ever know the difference. 

But the rest didn’t make sense. 
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Both Taft and Frescura w^re now 
beyond suspicion. He had nothing 
to go on—nothing at all. He’d have 
to re-examine the whole problem 
from the beginning. Somewhere 
within the plant w^as a criminal con¬ 
spirator who didn’t want TRANS¬ 
PORTATION to develop the per¬ 
fect rocket motor. He w'as still there. 
He had killed once, and he would¬ 
n’t hesitate to kill again. 

Why? If he could put his finger 
on the man's motivating impulse 
he could track him dowm wfith little 
trouble. Somehow it seemed to go 
far beyond ordinary commercial 
rivalry. 

Talbot heard a sound at his" elbow 
and opened his eyes. Randy was 
standing beside the desk. 

“Sleeping?” she asked, smiling 
at him. 

“No, Just thinking,” he said. 

She leaned toward him. “Think 
about this then. I want to leave 
early.” 

He stared at her, puzzled. “No. 
There’s work to do.” 

“But there isn’t,” she assured 
him. “I ought'to know.” 

realized then that she wanted 
him to know that she had listened 
to most of the conversation. Proba¬ 
bly she’d read the note from plant 
protection. Talbot thought of the 
call he’d have to make later. He 
had no desire to make her listen 
to that too. 

“All right,” he said. “I guess you 
know by now that I can’t play, the 
stern employer w'hen you look at 
me like that.” 
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She smiled at him, turned and 
went out. 

He remained in his office think¬ 
ing throughout the afternoon. He 
went home late—and alone. 

VII 

In a dim corner of the apartment 
Talbot fingered a picture of Elea¬ 
nor. Soleri's taste in women closely 
paralleled his own. From a distance 
Eleanor could be mistaken for 
Laura. She was a trifle prettier per¬ 
haps, more lighthearted and whim¬ 
sical, and more used to having her 
own way. 

He didn't want to put through a 
long-distance call to her. He was 
entangled enough as it was with 
Randy, the three-cornered struggle 
between himself, Taft and Frescura 
and the unknown obstructionist in 
the plant, not to mention the per¬ 
fectly efficient rocket motor tha1: was 
never going to be built. 

Fie laid the picture face down¬ 
wards on his desk, and went to the 
screen. But he didn’t call Eleanor 
Taft in her South African home. 
He called Randy. 

She answered in a charming state 
of dishabille. ”Is this the way you 
always come to the screen?” he 
asked. 

”I knew it was you,” she re¬ 
plied. ”rm only surprised that you 
didn’t call sooner.” 

”Put some clothes on,” he said. 

‘‘Don’t you like it? Or are you 
asking me to come over?” 

“I like it,” he said. “But don't 


come over. Not yet. I want some 
information. Precisely what did you 
do this afternoon?” 

She made a face. “It was awful. 
Candidly I thought I’d stumbled 
into an old fashioned mental in¬ 
stitution. I never would have be¬ 
lieved I was eavesdropping on a 
high-level conference between tlie 
three top minds in the biggest cor¬ 
poration in the system.” 

"We’re human too,” he said 
gloomily. "At least I think we are. 
What I meant was: What did you 
do when Frescura came out of my 
office and Taft went in?” 

"Do you want a detailed report?” 

"Yes—all of it. Exactly as it 
happened.” 

"Well, Frescura came out and 
talked to Taft for a moment. Taft 
went in to see you, and Frescura 
wanted some information from an¬ 
other office. He sent me to get it. 
When I came back he handed me 
the folder and told me to take it 
to plant protection. He said to wait 
there for results and bring it back 
as soon as I could.” 

"Is that all?” 

"Tliat’s all.” 

"Good,” Talbot said. "Put on 
your clothes and come over.” 

"I’m glad you changed your 
mind.” 

"So am I. But I won’t be home 
when you get here. I may not be 
back until quite late. Whatever you 
do, don’t leave the apartment until 
I return. Promise?” 

"What choke do you give me? 
I'll wait” 
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He cut off the? screen and reached 
for a jacket. With methodical per¬ 
sistence he went through Soleri*s 
possessions until he found a gun. 
He had expected to find one. He 
checked it swiftly to make sure that 
it was loaded and in working condi¬ 
tion. It was. He pocketed it with 
satisfaction and called a cab. He 
had to hurry. 

He saw from the air that the en¬ 
tire plant was dark except for a 
light in one of the offices. Even 
from a distance he thought he could 
tell which office it was. The cab 
landed, and he got out. There was 
a guard at the office entrance. He 
questioned the man quickly, and 
thoroughly. 

The plant was closed down tight. 
All of the other gates were securely 
locked and would remain closed 
until morning. The guard hadn’t 
seen anyone leave or enter the 
building. He didn’t know whether 
or not the office was occupied but 
it was reasonable to suppose that 
someone might be working late. 
Talbot stood back and looked. The 
light wasn’t visible from the corri¬ 
dor entrance. 

Talbot told the guard to stop any¬ 
one who came out. He went in and 
made a tour of the offices. They 
were all dark. The man in the 
lighted office had apparently heard 
Talbot enter the building and had 
left ahead of him. 

Talbot moved warily into the 
main shop. It was huge, cavernous 
and dim. He would not have been 
able to see at all except for the 
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luminous sftrip which edged the 
aisles. Shadows loomed on the walls 
and ceiling and it would have been 
a simple matter for an intruder to 
conceal himself behind one of the 
machines. 

He went on. None of the labora¬ 
tories were lighted. Back and forth 
across the plant he went, always 
sure there was a man just ahead of 
him he could never quite overtake. 
He turned and had begun to re¬ 
trace his route when a light snapped 
on in the middle section of the 
building. He felt the gun in his 
pocket and walked to the edge of 
the circle of light. 

Frescura was standing complete¬ 
ly motionless behind a machine, his 
head inclined. He looked up ab¬ 
ruptly as Talbot approached. *T 
knew you would come back,” said 
Talbot. 

”I did,” acknowledged Frescura. 

”You lied this afternoon,” Talbot 
said. "Randy didn’t ’accidentally’ 
touch the button which enabled you 
to hear what I was saying. She 
wasn t there. You sent her away so 
that you could listen.” 

Frescura smiled and said nothing 

"You figured out what I was 
going to recommend to Taft. Bur 
you wanted to be sure. Another 
thing, I didn’t slip. You knew from 
the beginning or you would never 
have thought of the fingerprint sub¬ 
terfuge. You had to be the one 
who rolled in the bomb.” 

"Of course,” said Frescura. 
"Soleri confided to only two people 
that he was going to bring you in 
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—myself and Randy. If Soleri had 
survived he would have remember¬ 
ed that. Tlierefore I guessed the 
truth instantly. I knew what you 
were capable of. That’s why I tried 
to get rid of both you, and Soleri.” 

"You must have sweated while 
I was in the hospital,” said Talbot. 
"It’s a good thing Randy was 
watching over me.” 

"It was a good thing for you 
that I was nervous,” said Frescura. 
"Later, when you got well and 
didn’t say anything I knew exactly 
what had happened. I thought I 
could handle you.” 

"That was your biggest mistake. 
I caused all sorts of trouble. But 
why did you have to get rid of any¬ 
one? Was it because you were close 
to success? Or because yoii wanted 
the discovery for yourself when the 
company failed?” 

"You’re still thinking in terms 
of money/’ said Frescura. "There 
are things of far greater impor¬ 
tance. The discovery was mine. It 
was mine from the very beginning. 
I did all the fundamental work. 
After the first year I could have 
built a motor that would drive a 
ship near the speed of light.” 

Talbot leaned back. "And you 
still asked for more money, pour¬ 
ing it endlessly into non-existent 
research? I’ll admit that you could 
have led us astray—if anybody 
could. But why?” 

"I wanted to be absolutely suc¬ 
cessful in establishing a conviction 
that the motor could never be 
built,” said Fresaira. "It was a 


problem in business psychology. 1 
bought shares in the largest com¬ 
pany in existence. I had influence, 
and I persuaded them to spend im¬ 
possible sums under the direction 
of the foremost scientist in the 
held—myself. If that combination 
couldn’t build the motor no one 
else would ever try.” 

"What did you have to gain?” 
said Talbot. 

"Why don’t you ask me what 
I had to lose,” countered Frescura. 
"That engine would take us to the 
stars. Mankind isn’t ready for it.” 

"There’s something to what you 
say,” conceded Talbot. "Maybe 
we’re not ready. I’m not a Judge. 
But you’re a scientist. Nearly every¬ 
one in your family has been a dis¬ 
tinguished scientist for generations. 
Surely you should know that man 
is never fully ready for any new 
discovery.” 

"Tam aware of my family’s col¬ 
lective guilt,” said Fresaira, "But 
no Frescura will ever again be in¬ 
strumental in leading mankind to 
the verge of destruction.” 

"That’s not^an enlightening or 
entirely sane explanation,” said 
Talbot. 

"To you, perhaps not,” said 
Frescura. "To me it is. Both of my 
grandfathers worked on the atom 
bomb. It has haunted us—” 

Talbot’s hand moved toward the 
gun in his pocket "I see,” he said. 
"It might haunt some people. How¬ 
ever that disaster was prevented, 
Just as your insane little scheme 
will be. You’ve failed.” 
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*^ou’re mistaken/’ said Frescura. 
’This afternoon I knew you’d begin 
to suspect me. I left deliberately, 
making sure you would see me go. 
But I came back.” 

”So did I,” said I'albot. ’’You 
failed.” 

”1 hardly think you’ll shoot me,” 
said Frescura. 

**I will if I have to. You left 
notes. Other men will make good 
U5e of them njDW that they know 
you’ve been guilty of sabotage and 
murder.” 

*'My notes will be quite useless 
to them,” said Frescura with a 
melancholy smile. told you I was 
far ahead of everyone else in the 
field.” 

The gun came out of Talbot’s 
pocket. He was sweating. ’’There 
are times when everyone feels that 
the human racei isn’t worth blowing 
to hell,” he said. ’’You’ll feel dif¬ 
ferently after psychology. Let’s go.” 

”I can’t. My foot’s caught, and 
I’m in great pain. I turned on the 
light to prevent you from plugging 
away at me in the darkness.” He 
was staring intently at Talbot's 
weapon. ”I don’t have a gun. You 
will have to hek me.” 

Talbot had no intention of mov¬ 
ing any closer to Frescura’s power¬ 
ful arms. ’’You’ll have to free your¬ 
self,” he said. ’’Your foot will slip 
out of the shoe.” 

”ril try.” Frescura leaned on the 
machine and strained. His leg 
swung free. There was an odd tat¬ 
tling sound. Talbot glanced down 
—and froze. Scores of black spheres 
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were rolling across the floor in all 
directions. Thermal capsules! Fres¬ 
cura had quite obviously been lying 
about the injury to his leg. He had 
resorted to the subterfuge to dis¬ 
tract Talbot’s attention while he 
overturned a small box at the base 
of the machine with a swift care¬ 
fully timed kick, 

Talbot glanced up. Frescura had 
leapt back into the shadows, and 
was crouching behind the machines, 
his bulk only faintly visible in the 
dim light. 

’’Can you find all of them in this 
light—in the time you have left?” 
he taunted: ’’What would you do 
with them if you succeeded?” 

Talbot raised his gun and sent 
a shot crashing into the shadows 
in the general direction of the 
voice. As the dim subsided he call¬ 
ed out, ’’The next one will be you! 
Start toward the front.” 

'There was a mocking laugh from 
another direction. ”I don’t think 
I will. But you’d better hurry, Tal¬ 
bot.” 

He didn’t stop to argue. The 
shop would be an inferno when 
the covering of the capsules disin¬ 
tegrated. 

The shop was long, but it took 
him scarcely an instant to reach the 
office building. The two structures 
were connected, but there was a 
massive firewall between them. 
Talbot was thankful for the wall’s 
protection. 

At the corridor near the outside 
entrance he tried to turn too quickly 
and went sprawling into a side 
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passageway. He cursed the panic 
which had caused him to stumble. 
It wasn’t entirely physical. His 
knees had simply buckled and he 
couldn’t control his actions as he 
slammed into the wall and fell. He 
was trying to get up when the 
thermal concussion hit him. 

The superheated air expanded 
violently and hurled him flat again. 
In the shop steel and concrete had 
been instantly vaporized near each 
sphere. But the firewall at the office 
held. It took up most of the shock 
before it crumbled, and the sprin¬ 
klers switched on. 

Talbot became suddenly and vio¬ 
lently ill. It was partly a nervous 
reaction, partly a physical one. The 
guard from the outside came by, 
running toward the explosion. He 
didn’t see Talbot lying stretched out 
on the floor in the side corridor. 

Talbot staggered to his feet and 
went outside. He was still panic 
stricken; he ran. 

When finally he was out of breath 
and the fear and nausea had dimin¬ 
ished, he slowed down. He came 
to a rise in the street and looked 
back. The shop was a glowing mass 
of white hot steel and concrete. 
Now and then a capsule which had 
been timed for a different interval 
belatedly let loose, sending up a 
shower of sparks. Frescura was 
dead. 

Attracted by the fire and explo¬ 
sion people were coming out on the 
street. It was dark and he was glad 
he couldn’t see their faces. He tried 
to make himself as inconspicuous 


as possible. He went by a group 
under a street light. A little boy 
stopped in front of him, gazing up. 

Mommy, what’s the matter with 
him.^” shrieked the child, pointing 
to Talbot’s face. 

The woman looked too. "Hush,” 
she said, jerking her son back. 
"You know it’s bad manners to 
point.” 

"But what’s the matter with 
him.^” persisted the child. 

Talbot walked on. His clothing 
was disheveled, but not burned. He 
felt light-headed, unsteady on his 
feet. He was not surprised that the 
•woman had pulled the child away. 

He had done his best. He had 
tried desperately to save Frescura 
from his misplaced guilt feelings. 
Now he was goin^ home to Randy. 
He had thought his return would 
be more triumphant than this. 

He was nearing the apartment 
when he caught sight of himself 
in a shop mirror. He went past, 
then came back, and looked again. 
Finally he looked away. Into his 
fnind had washed a torrent of ter¬ 
ror. His eyes seemed empty and 
hueless. 

His cheeks sagged. His face was 
Between. 

His empathy had been shattered 
by shock and fear. He could close 
the gulf between Soleri and himself 
because they had been very much 
alike to begin with. But Frescura 
was different, incomprehensible. He 
could never have succeeded in un¬ 
derstanding Frescura. 

He had caught the last shreds of 
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Frescura's consciousness, and it was 
that terrifying awareness which had 
sent him sprawling just before the 
concussion. The obscure forces of 
his mind tried always to put him 
in another's place. In times of ex¬ 
treme mental reaction the force be¬ 
came much stronger. But it couldn't 
span the emotional gulf between 
himself and the scientist. 

What it had done was to force 
out the lingering hold Soleri's per¬ 
sonality still had on him. He was 
no longer Soleri. But by the same 
token he was not yet himself. 

He was reverting. 

And his face was Between, It 
was a visible indication of what he 
was becoming. He couldn't ever 
hope to pass as Soleri again. And 
that meant that Randy would be 
lost to him forever. 

He turned and walked away from 
the apartment. His thoughts were 
dull and blank. He walked on un¬ 
til his body rebelled. 

He stared about him. His wan¬ 
dering hadn’t been haphazard. Sub¬ 
consciously his steps had taken him 
to his old apartment. He was stand¬ 
ing in front of the building where 
he had lived as Hal Talbot. Wearily 
he climbed two flights of itairs and 
let himself in with a key which 
he had never discarded. 

He fell on the bed. It was Talbot 
who went to sleep. 

VIII 

In the morning he avoided 
shaving. He didn't want to look in 
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the mirror. He ate, slept again, and 
listened to newscasts. 

The newscaster announced that 
both Soleri and Frescura were dead. 
Soleri had been seen entering the 
plant but he hadn't come out. 
Frescura's death was harder to de¬ 
termine. He had left in the after¬ 
noon but there were definite in¬ 
dications that he had returned to 
the main workshop. The office 
building hadn’t been destroyed but 
the intense heat from the adjacent 
shop had caused considerable 
damage. A report had been found 
indicating that Frescura had plan¬ 
ned a final experiment. He had 
been aware of the danger, and had 
planned to perform it at night in 
the workshop. An unexpected acci¬ 
dent had apparently led to the 
tragedy. 

The loss of building and equip¬ 
ment was partly covered by insur¬ 
ance. The company hastened to 
assure the public that there was 
sufficient capital in reserve to en¬ 
able it to survive the blow to its 
financial stability. 

Talbot shut off the newscast. He 
might have liked Frescura. Except 
for his excessive guilt complex the 
man had been heroic. And Talbot 
had to admit that Frescura had been 
right in one detail. He hadn't fail¬ 
ed. The perfect rocket motor would 
never be fully constructed in this 
century. 

Meanwhile, he had a problem. 
What did the future hold for him.^ 
He lunched frugaHy, and tried to 
control his agitation. In the middle 
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of the afternoon there was a knock 
on the door. 

Randy had found him. She came 
in quietly and looked around at the 
shabby little apartment. 

didn’t come to ask questions, 
although I have a right to,” she 
said. "But you made a mistake. 
Your salary allotment is on the 
executive payroll. It came to me 
for verification.” 

"You can’t prove anything,” he 
said. "And if you could—would it 
matter.^” 

"I can prove all I want to prove,” 
she said. 

"Soleri’s dead.” 

"I know,” she said. "I’ve known 
for a long time. That wasn’t the 
only mistake you madeJ* 

"You’ve known for a long 
time?” He sat down. 

"Since the night I took you home 
from the hospital—and stayed. 
You said the wrong things. You 
kept giving yourself away. Don’t 
forget I was hired because I’m a 
psychologist.” 

. She stared at him steadily. "You 
told me that nothing had changed 
between us. But you were mistaken. 
I’m not in the habit of throwing 
myself at men. I admit I did at 
Soleri, just a little. But he was not 
in love with me. He might have 
been—except that he was in love 
with Eleanor.” 

"Why didn’t you tell someone?” 
Talbot said. "Take it to plant pro¬ 
tection?” 

"I couldn't,” she said. "I w^is 
upset, but I had trapped myself. I 


couldn’t—not until I figured things 
out. A few days later I decided-not 
tosinterfere. You told me that a man 
had been killed and that you in¬ 
tended to find out why. I knew that 
you were not responsible for what 
had happened, that you were not 
just a self-seeking opportunist.” 

So his masquerade hadn’t been 
nearly as good as he had thought! 
At least two people had. seen 
through it. "That arrangement you 
mentioned—your statement that you 
were going home early. Was that 
deliberate too?” 

"I wanted more proof that you 
weren’t Soleri,” said Randy. "And 
—well, I wanted to see if you 
minded. Fm glad you did.” 

His thoughts were whirling and 
he couldn’t look at her. Mechanical- * 
ly Talbot opened the envelope. 
There was more money in it for 
his three weeks of employment than 
he had earned in any previous three 
months. 

"When I put Talbot on the pay¬ 
roll I thought you were dead,” said 
Randy. "It was going to be your 
last job-^so I made it a good one. 

I signed you on as assistant to 
Soleri.” 

He could do without that. He 
didn’t need any industrial "assists” 
apart from himself, and his train¬ 
ing in transportation and electronics. 

"Taft is hoping you’ll show up,” 
said Randy. "His two top men are 
gone. He needs a new executive 
familiar with the organization. The 
company will still do research, on 
a dozen new projects. It has to 
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keep on with experimental work 
if it’s going to survive.” 

’’Thanks for the tip!” He grin¬ 
ned at her. ”I might go down and 
see what position they have for a 
man of my ability. You’d like that, 
wouldn’t you?” 

He crossed the room and looked 
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down at her. ’’But you’ve got to 
understand this—there are some 
things for which I can’t be any 
man’s assistant.” 

’’You won’t be,” said Randy. 
’’Don’t you know you never were?’' 

He knew it now. It was good to 
be himself again. 
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It was such a pitifully tiny 
flying saucer. How could the 
lonely, small voyager within be 
hateful—and an enemy to man? 


By the time the two army offi¬ 
cers came up in the jeep half the 
population of the little town was 
standing along the edge of the 
meadow. It wasn’t a particularly 
large crowd, but it was a nasty 
one. There were shotguns in it, 
and rifles and knives and lead 
pipes and baseball bats. 

Captain Blair waited till the 
two truckloads of soldiers ar¬ 
rived, then he pushed his way 
through the crowd to the meadow. 
Lieutenant Simms followed. 

The sheriff was standing in front 
of the crowd, a brand new .270 
balanced in the crook of his arm. 
He nodded to the captain. 
'’Thought I’d better let the army 
in on this,” he said in a thin rasp¬ 
ing voice. "It’s a little out of my 
line.” 

’The captain squinted at the 
saucer. It sat in the middle of the 
meadow, gleaming in the October 
sunlight. It looked like a King- 
size Aladdin’s lamp; an Aladdin’s 
lamp without chimney or base, and 
totally lacking in ornamentation. 
The captain had read most of the 
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of the ship, its luminous eyes glow¬ 
ing palely. A morning wind crept 
down from the hills and riffled the 
meadow grass. The sun shone 
brightly. 

Presently the genie moved out 
of the shadow. It started forward, 
in the direction of the two officers. 
It was a livid green in color and 
it definitely had too many limbs, 
most of them legs. It was impos¬ 
sible to tell whether the^ creature 
was running or walking. 

The captain’s voice was tight. 
*'Give the order to fire, Lieuten¬ 
ant!” 

"But sir. I’m sure it’s harmless.” 

"You blindIt’s attacking us!” 

The sheriff’s rasping voice had 
thickened. "Sure it’s attacking us,” 
he said, his breath hot on the lieu¬ 
tenant’s neck. 

The lieutenant said nothing. 
The rest of the memory was 
emerging from his subconscious 
where it had been hiding for fif¬ 
teen years. 

He was running out of the house 
again, and into the bright morn¬ 
ing. He started across the street to 
where the other kids were playing 
in the snow. He didn’t see the 
snowball. It had been packed tight 
and it had been thrown hard. It 
struck him squarely in the face, 
exploding in blind numbing pain. 

He stopped in. the middle of the 
street. At first he couldn’t see, but 
after a while his eyes cleared. But 
only for a moment. Then they 
were blind again, blind with tears, 
and he was running back to the 
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house, back to the warm comfort 
of his mother’s arms— 

The captain’s voice was taut. 
"I’ll give you one more chance. 
Lieutenant. Give the order to fire!” 

The lieutenant stood silently, 
his face contorted with the remem¬ 
bered pain. 

^Tire/” the captain screamed. 

The morning detonated. 

The captain and the soldiers and 
the sheriff shot the genie. The 
genie’s eyes went out like shattered 
electric light bulbs and it collapsed 
into a tangle of arms and legs. 

The lieutenant shot the captain. 
The captain’s face looked silly as 
he slipped slowly to the ground. 
His officer’s cap had come oflp and 
so had the top of his head. 

After that the lieutenant was 
running. He looked wildly around 
for the house but it wasn’t there 
any longer. And that was odd, he 
thought. It had been there a mo¬ 
ment ago. 

One of the other kids was shout¬ 
ing something in a thin rasping 
voice but he did not stop. He kept 
on running. He had to find the 
house, the security of the house, 
the w^armth of his mother’s arms— 

The second snowball struck him 
squarely in the back of the head. 
It wasn’t half as bad as the first 
one had been. The first one had 
hurt all the way through him. The 
first one had never stopped hurt¬ 
ing. This one didn’t hurt at all. 
There was just a sudden flash of 
brightness, and then nothing— 

Nothing at alL 
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justice 

by F. Hutton 


Urs’ sword was not designed for 
a Briton’s pleasure. But to a 
kingly man Time has no boundary 


Urs stood facing the System 
Policy Board, his young face mir¬ 
rored an incredible confidence 
which gave no hint of the tor¬ 
menting uncertainty within him. 
Few of the billions watching on 
life-view screens suspected the ef¬ 
fort it cost him to remain outward¬ 
ly \poised and self-reliant. 

For this was no departmental 
board, judging small matters of 
discipline. This was the big one. 
Much more than the welfare of 
one individual was involved in any 
matter that came before it. It was 
the ultimate court. And it was mo¬ 
tivated by one principle—absolute 
justice. 

Before he had been summoned, 
Urs had spent a half hour with the 
director of the Time Traveler’s 
Bureau. They hadn’t talked much, 
after the director’s opening words 
of reassurance. 

‘’Urs, all of us know we’re do¬ 
ing the best we can under difficult 
conditions. We’ve managed to keep 
our problems to ourselves, so far. 
Now that’s over. We re not blam¬ 
ing you. It could have happened 
to any of us. We’ll just have to 
consider it a bad break, and hope 
for the best.” 


There are historical figures so resplendent in their legendary permanence 
that no one age can truly claim them Their deeds ring out across history, 
for youth must eternally respond to a clarion call which Time's tyranny will 
never silence. Give ear, then, as }. P. Hutton evokes from the past a marvel 
as mysterious as the time travel paradox at the core of this amazing story. 
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Now the director and dozens of 
Urs’ colleagues were watching, in 
silent anxiety. They were sweating 
it out with him, reminding them¬ 
selves that any one of them could 
just as well be on trial instead. 

The w^hite-haired chairman of 
the Policy Board stirred in his re- 
diner. ’Third Level Time Explorer 
Urs, you are charged v/ith breaking 
System Policy Rule number 86, 
Subhead C, of the General Code 
of Time Travel: *No visitor to a 
previous time shall in any way al¬ 
low the knovs^ledge or techniques 
of the future to become a part of 
that preceding culture.’ 

“You learned this rule in the 
first week of your preliminary train¬ 
ing. It has been periodically re¬ 
viewed in your refresher courses 
since. And you received special in¬ 
doctrination before each of your 
trips.” 

Standing tall and straight in his 
sky-blue uniform, Urs could only 
nod. 

The five other members of the 
Board steadily regarded the young 
man l>efore them. Their gazes held 
neither censure nor sympathy. Tliey 
were of the same stamp as 
the chairman—pale, professional 
weighers of evidence. 

'Die chairman continued, “Spe¬ 
cifically, you entered a primitive 
society on the planet Earth in a 
region known as Great Britain. 
Your project was to gather data 
for a culture-graph, in conformity 
with the continuing study of a pat¬ 
tern which originated in that area 


and subsequently profoundly affect- . 
ed Earth and her satellites. 

“An experienced Time Traveler, 
you had the customary indoctuna- 
tion—costume, mores, language, 
comprehension levels, and so on. 
Your equipment was made in ac¬ 
cordance with careful specifications 
in the duplicating shops.” 

Urs spoke for the first time. To 
hi^ surprise, his voice came out 
strong and clear. “May I request, 
sir, that the record show that one 
item of equipment was wrongly 
made? The wand. Instead of the 
crude metal of the time I visited, 
it was made of our alloy, impreg- 
nium.” 

“Tliat fact has been noted,” the 
chairman said gravely. He glanced 
around at his colleagues. “There 
was an acknowledged error in the 
shops. The situation has been cor¬ 
rected.” 

“Thank you.” 

You never argued with the Sys¬ 
tem Policy Board. You thought 
very carefully before you even 
asked a question. Mostly, you just 
listened respectfully, eveij when 
they were methodically destroying 
you. For the Board was incorrupt¬ 
ible. It was as nearly infallible as 
a human institution could be. It 
represented something man had 
sought for ages—completely im¬ 
partial justice. 

There was a kind of inevitability* 
in such trials which—tedious 
though some of them were—never 
failed to attract enthralled watchers 
all over the galaxy. And none had 
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ever watched more tensely than the 
silent men in blue uniforms before 
the big life screen at the Time 
Traveler's Bureau, 

The chairman's old eyes lingered 
on Urs. "You are held responsible 
here only for your actions in the 
region called Great Britain. The 
error you mentioned, however, 4s 
pertinent to this inquiry. We have 
carefully examined your personal 
experience tapes. They reveal you 
were aware of the mistake in the 
metal in time to take corrective 
action before the rule was broken, 
'This you failed to do." 

In spite of his effort at self-con¬ 
trol, Urs trembled. He suddenly 
wanted to drown out those slow, 
logical phrases, to shout, "When 
did any of you ever travel in time? 
You sit here in the splendor of 
your logic—mental and physical 
light-years away from the event 
You can't conceive how crude and 
disorganized those days were. Do 
you think it's eagr to enter a world 
like that? It takes all the skill and 
care and self-discipline you can 
command. And no man who ever 
lived could exercise the control the 
manuals call for. 

"If you only knew what really 
goes on in time exploration! You 
think you do. You read the man¬ 
uals, you examine the rules of 
policy, you see the personal expe¬ 
rience tapes we turn in. Biit did 
you know that most of tlie time 
we manage to doctor those tapes, 
to protect ourselves? 

"Ah, if you only knew . , 


Wearing light armor, Urs had 
been riding on a lonely trail. In 
that time, in that place, it was a 
risky business—even for an Explor¬ 
er. And his luck ran out. Brigands 
caught up with him, charging on 
tlieir wiry, tangle-haired horses. 

Urs whacked his own mount and 
tried to outrun them. Screeching, 
they chased him over gullies and 
ravines, through dense scrub and 
under oaks that threatened to sweep 
him out of the saddle. But grad¬ 
ually, they gained on him. 

For you can study the riding of 
horses. You can practice faithfully 
on the test models. But you’ll never 
learn how difficult it really is till 
you have a living, snorting beast 
lunging unpredictably between your 
legs. 

Inevitably, Urs fell off his 
horie. With the shouts of the 
brigands loud in his ears, with ar¬ 
rows plunking into the sod around 
him, he dived down a steep, grassy 
slope. Then he jumped up and ran, 
twisting and dodging among trees 
and rocks. In one hand he carried 
the shining wand that in England 
in those days was called a 
"sword." 

Three of the robbers had left 
their horses to chase him on foot* 
The other three circled around to 
head him off. Halfway down the 
hill, Urs lost his footing and slid 
again. Flailing his arms, he fell 
against a great boulder. His wand, 
carried forward by his weighty 
plunged into the rock. 

At the moment, Urs was too 
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busy dodging the arrows and re¬ 
gaining his balance to realize what 
that meant. The men pounced on 
him. One held his arms, while an¬ 
other caught him around the neck 
from behind. 

The third man gave a great star¬ 
tled cry. Eyes wide, bristly face 
twitching, he pointed one skinny 
arm at the rock. His companions 
looked, gasped, and let go of Urs. 
They stood transfixed, showing all 
the signs of men half-scared to 
death. 

The other three, hearing the 
first exultant shouts, had dismount¬ 
ed and were hurrying i>p. They 
saw the rock, with the sword 
buried in it nearly to the hilt. They 
stopped dead, turned pale, and be¬ 
gan to tremble. 

Urs was understandably mysti¬ 
fied by this abrupt change of pace. 
Staring at the rock, he became 
aware of what had happened. Had 
it been made of the proper crude 
Earth metal, his wand could never 
have penetrated it. For the Erst 
time he realized that the shops had 
sent him off with an impregnium 
sword. 

The only way out of the situa¬ 
tion was to jerk the weapon loose, 
then press the timerstud embedded 
luider the skin of his waist. But 
one of his attackers, half-hysterical, 
was drawing his bow. Those 
brawmy arms looked strong enough 
to send an arrow to the moon. The 
wand dropped out of Urs’ mind. 
His fingers flew to the stud that 
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would snatch him out of this world 
and safely back to his own. 

He vanished, leaving six badly 
frightened Englishmen blinking at 
the rock and the sword so impos¬ 
sibly fixed in it. 

The chairman paused, looked 
courteously at Urs. The charge had 
been specified. Now was the time 
for Urs to speak, if he had any¬ 
thing to say. 

Urs swallowed the dryness in 
his throat. “Sir, the facts you de¬ 
scribe are correct.” 

There was a stir among the 
watching men at the Time Travel¬ 
er’s Bureau. At millions of other 
locations, people in front of life 
screens nodded to one another. 
What else could he have said? 

Urs looked at the calm, intelli¬ 
gent faces before him. Now, if 
ever, was the time for his outburst. 
But he couldn’t bring himself to 
speak. He moistened his lips and 
kept silent. 

The chairman nodded. ”The 
Board will call a witness.” 

A security man opened a side 
door of the chamber. A tall red¬ 
headed man in a sky-blue uniform 
stepped hesitantly forward. He 
walked slowly across the floor and 
stood beside Urs. 

“This is Third Level Time Ex¬ 
plorer Renar.” 

Urs nodded dumbly. He and 
Renar were fellow-workers. They 
had parted at the Time Traveler’s 
Bureau not an hour before. And 
from the look on his face, Renar 
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was as surprised to be here as Urs 
was to see him. 

’Timer Explorer Renar/’ the 
chairman said, ’’please tell us the 
kind of work you are doing now.'* 

Nervously, but with more as¬ 
surance as he warmed up, Renar 
explained that he had been work¬ 
ing on the culture pattern of Great 
Britain. The studies that he, Urs 
and others were making would 
dove-tail into a master graph. 

’’And what time were you study¬ 
ing, with relation to Urs* last 
trip ?’* 

Renar scratched his head. 
’’Roughly twenty years later.’* 

’’Thank you. Now will you tell 
us exactly what happened on your 
last trip.** 

Renar hesitated, his homely face 
screwed up concernedly. ’’Well,** 
he began—and stopped. 

There was the faintest lessening 
of the sternness in the chairman’s 
face. It could not have been called 
a smile, nor even the beginning of 
one. But it matched the shade of 
sympathetic understanding in his 
voice. ’’Renar, may I remind you 
I already know what happened. I 
want Urs and the others to hear 
it.^ 

”Yes, sir.” Renar still looked 
troubled. ’’You must understand 
that time travel does not always 
work out according to the rules. 
Things happen—** 

”That,” the chairman said, ”is 
Ae reason for this trial Now please 
describe your arrival in primitive 
Great Britain.** 


’’Well, sir, when I made my last 
trip, there was some slight error 
in calculating the physical plane of 
my appearance. When I came out 
in that previous time I was not on 
dry land, but under water.** 

Not one of the Board members 
smiled. But there were chuckles in 
front of millions of life screens. 

”I wasn’t far under the surface. 
But you can understand I was star¬ 
tled and confused. I thrashed 
around, trying to get to air. One 
arm broke through the surface of 
the lake I was in. To my great sur¬ 
prise, something was immediately 
dropped into it. Instinctively, I 
grabbed hold and pulled. But the 
object wasn’t attached to anything. 

”On the contrary, its extra 
weight added to mine caused me 
to start sinking. I struggled a few 
seconds longer. Then I gave up, 
pressed my waist stud, and re¬ 
turned to the present.” 

’’And the object.^** 

”I held on to it. It*s in my room 
at the Time Traveler’s Bureau. I— 
uh—** 

”Yes,” the chairman said calm¬ 
ly, ’’you were troubled about re¬ 
porting it Because it meant some¬ 
thing had gone wrong. Somewhere 
along the line, the rules had been 
violated.” 

”Yes, sir,” Renar said, a little 
despairingly. 

' Urs spoke. ’’Honorable Chair¬ 
man, may I say that every man 
connected with Time Travel ii 
loyal and conscientious. We all try 
to adhere strictly to the code. It 
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was not Renar*s fault that tliis un¬ 
foreseen emergency arose/* 

"Thank you, Urs/* The chair¬ 
man raised a hand. A Security man 
approached and held something 
out. "Renar, is this what you 
caught hold of in the water 

Renar nodded. Urs gasped. It 
was the shining impregnium wand 
he had left in the rock! 

Back in the Time Traveler's Bu¬ 
reau, the men looked at each other 
and started to talk excitedly. 

The Board members leaned for¬ 
ward in their recliners for a closer 
inspection of the sword. Urs and 
Renar exchanged a quick, hopeful 
glance. 

’’You, Urs, allowed this wand 
to become a part of that ancient 
culture. It remained there for 
twenty years or so. The people of 
that time did not know how it was 
made, nor did they discover any 
of our techniques from it. It has 
now been removed from that time. 

"We are now faced with a mat¬ 
ter of interpretation of Policy Rule 
number 86, Subhead C, which does 
not consider the subsequent removal 
of a knowledge or technique in¬ 
advertently left in the past. I shall 
call another witness.** 

Urs and Renar turned. A short, 
precise-man in a rust-colored uni¬ 
form came out of the side door and 
marched up beside them. 

"Morrey," the chairman said, 
"will you please describe your 
work?** 

"Sir,** Morrey said in a business¬ 
like voice, "I am an historical syn- 


thesist. I take the reports of the 
Time Explorers and fit them to¬ 
gether into culture graphs. I ana¬ 
lyze and interpret the data that 
comes in, and I make recommenda¬ 
tions for further time explorations, 
as needed." 

"Thank you. Now will you 
please tell Explorers Urs and Renar 
about the dominant personality in 
Great Britain during the period 
between their respective visits?’* 

"Gladly, sir." Morrey turned 
slightly toward the two. "We are 
not entirely certain, yet, how much 
is fact and how much legend, for 
the story of this man reached far 
forward in history. But we do know 
that he became famous because he 
was the only man who could pull 
the wand—which they called a 
‘sword’—from the rock in which 
it was embedded. He kept it. Bc;^ 
cause of properties which we take 
for granted, the sword had a 
strange and wonderful appeal to 
the imaginations of his time. In 
their superstitious way, those peo¬ 
ple attributed magical qualities to 
it, and to the one who carried it. 

"’Tliat man became a king. He 
was one of the strongest forces for 
good, for order, and for justice 
that civilization there had seen. The 
man was a giant, in mind and stat¬ 
ure. He had a tremendous impact 
on his time. As I said before, he 
became a legendary figure. His 
story retained the power to thrill 
people for centuries afterward. 

"We are not sure how much 
this man knew or suspected about 
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the wand. We are still studying 
that. But it is dear from the way 
he disposed of it when he lay dy¬ 
ing, that he may have had some 
insight into its source. He sent one 
of his men, who bore the quaint 
name of .’Bedivere’ to return it to 
a mythical ’Lady of the Lake.* 
Bedivere, of course, saw Renar’s 
hand rising from the water at pre¬ 
cisely the correct moment, and 
placed the sword in it.** 

The chairman was silent a few 
moments after Morrey finished. 
“And what did they call this 
man?” 

“King Arthur.** 

The old man nodded. *Third 
Level Time Explorer Urs, have you 
anything further to say?** 

Urs gulped. "No, sir.** 

“Then the Board finds that you 
have violated the letter of the Gen¬ 
eral Code of Time Travel.** 

In the lounge of the Bureau, 
the waiting men blanched and look¬ 
ed at one another in shock. 

“However,** the chairman of the 
System Policy Board went on, “tlie 
Board also finds that you have not 
violated the spirit in which the 
Code was diafted. Neither, in spite 
of his irregular experience, did Ex¬ 
plorer Renar. 


“A just decision must take both 
of these factors into proper ac¬ 
count. Thanks to the accident that 
befell Renar, and to the character 
of this ancient man. King Arthur, 
we pronounce you free to return 
to your work with your record un¬ 
blemished.’* 

In the Time Traveler’s Bureau, 
men shouted and pounded one an¬ 
other on the back. People smiled, 
in front of their life screens all 
over the galaxy. “Justice,** they said 
to one another. 

Urs bowed respectfully to the 
Board, then turned and clasped 
Renar’s hand. 

They walked back to the Bu¬ 
reau together. 

“I owe you a drink,** Urs said. 

“I’ll take it gladly,** Renar re¬ 
plied. “You knew you were going 
to appear before the Board. They 
called me without warning. And 
that, my, friend, is a strain I hope 
you never go through.** 

“Well, the decision helps us 
all.** Urs extended the impregnium 
wand. “We’ll keep this in the hall, 
as a reminder. What was it Morrey 
said they called it?** 

Renar scratched his red head. **It 
was a strange name. Oh, yes. Ex- 
calibur.** 



the 

vidiot 

hy ... lb Melchior 


1 - ^rc a good many startling 

surprises in TV camera work. But 
if the universe reels — will an 
eager lad get a second chance? 


’’Don Hartley r The little 
blonde secretary’s eyes opened 
wide with curiosity as she repeated 
his name. She knowSf then, 
thought Don. 

’’Just—^just a minute,she said. 
She picked up the phone and 
pressed the inter-office button. 
”Mr. Don Hartley to see you, sir," 
she announced. Then after a pause, 
”Yes, sir." 

She replaced the receiver, and 
turned back to Don. ’’Won’t you 
please have a seat, Mr. Hartley. 
He’ll see you in a moment." 

Don sat uncomfortably on the 
edge of one of the heavy, leather- 
upholstered chairs. He looked 
around the beautifully appointed 
ante-office. The little secretary was 
trying in vain to be inconspicuous 
in her curiosity about him. He 
shifted self-consciously- on the 
chair. 

Was he in the right place Had 
he really made the right decision? 
It was a damned difficult thing to 
figure out! 

For the umpteenth time he let 


79 the best of oar knowledge the Metropolitan Opera stage has never before 
cast its mantle of magic over the science fiction landscape. But with the com- 
ing of Ih Melchior to our pages with his first fantasy story its legendary 
spell has been widened. For Mr. Melchior is the son of a singer so famous that 
to mention bis name would he redundant. Quite as important, lb Melchior is 
a motion picture producer as well as a writer, with several TV shows behind 
him, including the Ferry Como Show on CBS. Much of his background and 
experience as a producer-director is mirrored forth in this, most exciting yarn. 
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his mind wander back twenty-four 
hours—a measly twenty four hours 
—when ... 

George Kenmore flipped the 
talk-back key: ’’Okay, everybody 
—wrap it up. That’s it for now. 
Be back here ready to go from the 
top in exactly one hour and a half. 

He turned to the technical di¬ 
rector, a large, comfortable man 
who sat worrying a dead cigar on 
his left. 

*’And, Steve,*’ he warned, 
‘’don’t kill the cameras. Just cap 
them up so we don’t burn in. You 
and the boys be back here in one 
hour. I’ve got a little problem I 
want to fool around with. That 
duplicator effect on Ganymede.” 

He leaned across the control 
desk toward the row of monitors 
in front of him on the lower level 
of the video control room, ad¬ 
dressing himself to the top of a 
crew cut. 

“And, Don,” he added, “be 
sure we have horizontal reverse 
scanning on Camera One. And I 
want to use the whipe—and also 
I want you to switch the matting 
amplifier into the circuit.” 

The video technician looked up 
over his shoulder. “Okay, George. 
You know me. A director’s wish is 
my command! But they sure hand¬ 
ed you a tough one this time.” 

“What do you expect? After all 
we’re doing a space opera—on 
live TV. There are bound to be 
technical difficulties. As long as 
they don’t ask me for a close-up 
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with the feet in we’ll lick any prob¬ 
lem they can dream up. Right?” 

“Right!” echoed Don brightly. 
“Anything the movie boys can do 
with process shooting and labora¬ 
tory tricks we can do right here 
in the studio—and better. I’m with 
youT 

George picked up his earphones 
from the desk and spoke into the 
tiny mike. “Bill! Bill Sanders! Are 
you still on cans?” 

Out on the studio floor one of 
the men waved his arm. George 
saw him through the double glass 
pane and continued: “Good! Tell 
the boys to let in the big black in 
two—in front of the spaceship set. 
And get the fog machine set. I’m 
going to use a half hour of fax 
rehearsal time when we get back 
for some experimenting. Has the 
dry ice arrived yet?” 

On the floor Bill ” 

Okay. 

“Tell me, George,” the T.D. 
asked. “What exactly is the effect 
you want in that Ganymede 
scene?” . . 

George picked up a paper clip 
and absent-mindedly began twist¬ 
ing it around his pencil in a tight 
spiral. It was a sUly habit of his, 
but an innocuous one. 

“It’s like this,” he began to ex¬ 
plain. “We’re on Ganymede— 
that’s one of Jupiter's moons. The 
‘Planeteer’ has landed and is walk¬ 
ing around on die satellite in his 
space suit. We’ll play the whole 
rhing in front of the black drop 
tnd put in electronic .^tars,” 
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He leaned over the desk. '*Gin 
do, Don?” 

“Caja do!” 

*Tine! Now—the floor will be 
covered with dry ice fog. It’s sup¬ 
posed to be ammonia vapors or 
some such guck. So far so good,” 

He rolled his little paper clip 
spiral off his pencil and started on 
another one. 

“The Tlaneteer* is all alone, 
see? But suddenly another space- 
suited figure joins him. It turns 
out to be he himself —and dupli¬ 
cated! And if that’s not enough, 
a third copy joins them—all three 
of them he himself. He’s supposed 
to look at himself, talk to himself, 
and walk in frdnt of himself. We 
can’t use doubles because of those 
transparent space helmets. And 
what’s more, the three triplicated 
*Planete6rs’ are supposed to make 
the cxarh,..^ame movements at the 

'^hcrcTi- • whole 

thTfi^s supposed to be some sort 
of hallucination.” 

He stood up. ”And speaking 
about hallucinations—I’m so hun¬ 
gry Vm going to get them if I 
don’t get something to eat. Com¬ 
ing, Steve?” 

”Fine,” said the T.D. 

The director leaned across the 
desk again. "And how about our 
vidiot? You want to join us, 
Don?” he asked. 

Don cringed mentally at the 
nickname. Even though he knew 
it was only a good-natured rib at 
tlie video technicians he always 
winced at the term "vidiot.” 
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But he managed to sound un¬ 
concerned when he answered: 
”Guess not, George. I’m not hun¬ 
gry. Besides I’ve got a heavy date 
after tlie show. I’ll just stick 
around here.” 

"See you later, then,” the di¬ 
rector said as he and his T.D. left 
the control room. On the studio 
floor Bill, the floor manager, let a 
last look of inspection sweep the 
stage. Then he too walked out. 

Studio 52 was deserted—except 
for Don Hartley. 

Fine! That would give him a 
chance. He was pretty sure he 
knew what the director had in 
mind, and how he would solve 
his problem of triplication. If he 
could have everything set up when 
George returned the director was 
bound to send a note of commen¬ 
dation to Barnes, the big brass in 
the front office. Don was ambi¬ 
tious. He had his eye on the T.D. 
chair, even on that of the director 
himself. And who could know ? 
Everything was possible. 

Now. He’d use three cameras. 
Take the first picture of the 
"Planeteer” on Camera III—nor¬ 
mal scanning. Then he’d split the 
screen vertically on the whipe 
amplifier, putting the image from 
Camera III on the right half of the 
screen. Then on Camera I he’d take 
another picture of the "Planeteer’* 
and reverse the scanning hori¬ 
zontally so that right became left, 
and vice versa. 

Then he’d put the image from 
Camera I on the left half of the 
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Split screen, and he'd have two 
identical 'Tlaneteers” looking at 
each other. That would work out 
all right. Now. On Camera II 
he'd take yet another picture of 
the 'Tlaneteer," and using the 
matting amplifier with primary 
picture on Camera II he could put 
the third "Planeteer" in front of 
the two others. It would work. 
He’d have to try it out. 

Don walked out on the stage. 
From the prop room he got a 
space suit in a light blue color 
and propped it up on the Test Pat¬ 
tern stand in front of the black 
backdrop. That would be the 
'Tlaneteer.” Next he lined up his 
two pedestal cameras and swung 
in the htige boom camera so that 
all three had a full figure shot of 
the space suit. 

He returned to the control room 
and completed his intricate hook¬ 
up. It worked. One space suit 
*Tlaneteer” had become three! 

He reached up behind him to 
punch up his montage picture on 
the studio monitor so he could 
watch it out on the floor while he 
moved around in front of the 
cameras. As he swept his arm 
across the desk to the master 
switchboard there was a tiny 
scratching sound. This became the 
sound of an object rolling—and 
then falling off the desk. 

There was a sharp crack and an 
acrid puff of smoke as one of 
George’s little paper-clip spirals 
fell down into the exposed mass 


of tubes and wires of the matting 
amplifier. 

For a split second Don's world 
stood still. His first reaction was 
a quick glance at the line monitor. 
The picture was still there, but— 
something had happened to it. The 
matting amplifier worked, by 
''punching" a hole in the image 
taken by one camera the exact 
shape of the image taken by a 
second camera and putting this sec¬ 
ond image into the hole. 

The hole was there all right. It 
was tlie exact shape of the prop- 
ped-up space suit. But it was a 
hole without an image. It was a 
hole of utter jet black. 

Don knew he ought to kill his 
B Plus before any more damage 
was done, but there was something 
about the total blackness of that 
hole in the picture on the roonitor 
tube which fascinated him. It 
simply wasn’t possible to get such 
a perfect black, even if you dug 
for it. He began cautiously to turn 
the brightness control. Slowly the 
blackness became lighter. 

All of a sudden an image ap¬ 
peared in the hole! Don worked 
the contrast control. Tlie picture 
came swiftly int6 focus. It was not 
the image of the space suit as it 
should have been. Through the 
hole shaped like the space suit 
Don was looking into the interior 
of a spaceship! 

At once Don’s mind supplied 
an answer. Something had hap¬ 
pened to his hook-up when that 
metal spiral had fallen into the 
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matting amplifier and fused cer¬ 
tain connections! Now he was ac¬ 
tually able to pick up images from 
an extra-terrestrial spaceship! He 
must be excused, however. He had 
worked a long time on that TV 
space opera. And it wasn't long 
before he realized that what he 
was actually seeing in the hole was 
merely the spaceship set built for 
“The Planeteers." He was about to 
kill his power when it struck him 
like a 1000-volt camera shock. 
How could he see the spaceship 
set? It was behind the big black 
backdrop! 

He studied the image on the 
monitor intently. That was it, all 
right. No mistake about it. He 
was looking right through the 
heavy, black duvetyne backdrop 
with Camera II. Or— He sudden¬ 
ly had a thought. 

Don ran out into the studio. 
Bill usually kept a piece of chalk 
for floor markings near his cans. 
There! He went over Camera I. 
Carefully he drew on the floor a 
straight line at a 90-degree angle 
to the lens from the camera over 
to the black drop. Then he went 
to Camera II and did the same. 
The lines did not converge in front 
of the drop. 

He ran behind the black, lifted 
up the bottom to orientate himself 
and continued the lines on the 
other side. They crossed each other 
right smack in the middle of the 
spaceship set. 

There could only be one answer. 
But Don had to be sure. 


He went back to Camera II and 
carefully swung it a little to the 
right. Now the two imaginary lines 
would cross about 100 feet further 
out. 

He ran back to the control room. 
And there—^in the spacesuit¬ 
shaped hole in the monitor image 
he watched the traffic on the street 
outside the studio roar silently by! 
He was seeing through the back¬ 
drop, through the scenery stored 
at the rear of the studio, through 
the wall itself, and into the street. 
Wherever the lines from the two 
cameras would cross —he saw! He 
estimated the focal depth of the 
picture to be about ten feet on 
either side of the actual crossing 
point of the vitally important 
imaginary lines. 

He sat back. He was trembling 
a little. His hands felt clammy. 
But he soon got hold of himself. 
He looked at the control room 
clock. One thirty-three. The guys 
would be back in about twejity 
minutes. He had to hurry. He 
killed the power, switched on his 
work lamp, and peered into the 
innards of the fused, mutilated 
matting amplifier. From the. stor¬ 
ing case he hauled out the com¬ 
plete circuit blueprint, and set to 
work. 

The next fifteen minutes were 
spent in sketching in new connec¬ 
tions and bridges and crossing out 
old ones on the drawings. Then 
Don carefully fished out the paper 
dip spiral and deliberately drop¬ 
ped the heavy v/ork ligbit into the 
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amplifier. There was the sharp 
noise of splintering tubes. 

Stuffing the corrected circuit 
blueprints in his pocket Don hur¬ 
riedly left the studio minutes be¬ 
fore the crew returned to continue 
their rehearsal for *The Plane- 
teers.'’ 

Don walked quickly through 
the mid-day crowd towards the 
park. Barnes would have his hide 
—first for wrecking the matting 
amplifier and secondly for walk¬ 
ing out on the rehearsal. But he 
desperately needed time to think. 
So what if he was fired! It was a 
big thing he'd come across. 

He had immediately recognized 
tlie tremendous possibilities of his 
accidental discovery. It had been 
simple for him to analyze the cir¬ 
cuit changes produced by the paper 
clip spiral and to realize that it 
would literally be child’s play to 
construct a single camera which 
could be focused on any given 
area and pick up an image regard¬ 
less of whatever obstacles might 
lay between, unknown to anyone 
in the area! With this camera he 
could reach in anywhere with an 
invisible, all-seeing eye. And he 
was the only one who had this 
secret. Reflexively he touched the 
pocket which held his notes. 

He definitely did not want to 
give this discovery to the network. 
He still remembered and resented 
tljat objectionable clause in his 
employment contract: / will assign 
to you irrevocably any and all 
rights t may have or to all ^'in¬ 


ventions*^ made by me alone or 
with others, whether during or 
outside of my regular working 
hours. 

Like hell he would! This v/as 
one thing that number one boy 
wasn’t giving away. There was a 
mint to be made—and Donny boy 
was going to make it! 

It was a warm, sunny day. .Don 
hunted up a quiet corner in the 
park and relaxed on the grass, He 
had some tall thinking to do.V 

Let’s face it. He had a-f^re 
uranium mine on his hands. Just 
imagine what could be done with 
it! Entertainment could be plucked 
right out of the theaters, sports 
arenas, ball parks, anyv/here. News 
events could be covered immediate¬ 
ly and wherever they rftight occur 
by a spin of a dial. Even ’'Person 
to Person” wouldn’t need all that 
cumbersome equipment! The mili¬ 
tary could w’atch war games, at¬ 
tacks, any development, in safety. 
Why, almost anyone could explore, 
maybe even discover rich mineral 
deposits with his new, penetrating 
TV camera! You could observe 
the bottom of an ocean and the 
heart of a mountain. Yes, sir! He 
would revolutionize TV pick-up 
and transmission. Maybe even the 
secrets of space itself— 

He felt dizzy. There was no end 
to the possibilities. And he v.^as 
silting on top of the gizmo that 
would do it! The Hartley Pene- 
tclecam! Oi simpler still: The 
Hartley cam! 

He'd let someone like General 
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riectric handle it. Possibly RCA. 
And the right would be his. He’d 
be a Croesus. Rich as Rothchild. 
Another Rockefeller! He’d buy up 
part of this park and put up Hart¬ 
ley Center. And he’d have his office 
on the entire penthouse floor. The 
inventor and controller of the 
Hartleycam! It would be a closely- 
guarded secret. Lik^ the govern¬ 
ment's Norden Bomb Sight. Or 
the H-bomb. The Norden Bomb 
Sight—the H-bomb—the Hartley- 
cam—the Hartleycam— 

“Mr. Hartley! The president 
will see you now.” 

A big man. Round owlish eyes 
behind thin steel-framed spec¬ 
tacles. Did he wear a toupee? 

”Sir, when I signed contracts 
with your corporation to develop 
and exploit the Hartleycam—” 

”Say no more, my boy! I'm with 
you! But it is beyond my control. 
It has been ever since. Certain 
government factors have taken 
over, you know. Tliere is nothing 
either of us can do. It was too 
big—too big!” 

Of course the, president didn’t 
wear a toupee. He was bald. 

It showed when he bowed. But 
not to Don. He was not there. He 
bowed t< the ^Hartleycam —the 
Hartleycam — 

”Mr. Hartley! The president 
will see you now.” 

A pompous man. A man accus¬ 
tomed to giving orders .and having 
them oI>eyed. But not recently? 

“Sir! As publisher and presi¬ 
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dent of the leading metropolitan 
newspaper—” 

”Sshhh, young man! I know 
who you are. Don’t let too many 
others find out! Why did you let 
your spy camera get into the wrong 
hands? Don't you know it is the 
unscrupulous, the ruthless who 
grab power whenever they can ? 
What happens when that power is 
unconquerable ? ? ?” 

”But I—” 

“You gave them the power to 
penetrate into all places. No more 
privacy! No more privacy—no 
more successful opposition to 
ruthless power.” 

"Your paper-r^an’t you—” 

”The freedom of the press? It 
is dead. Like all other freedoms— 
completely dead. You must con¬ 
form, or else—” 

They burst in unannounced. 
They were grim, and tall, and 
strong. They had black uniforms 
with a large silver H on the chest. 
H? 

’’I’ve been expecting you,”' said 
the pompous publisher resignedly. 
”I am ready!” _ 

’’And him?” growled one of 
Them tossing His head at Don. 

”He is only Hartley! ’ 

Tlicy shrugged—and left. . . 

The city was not the city. The 
people were not the people. There 
were no smiles, no joy. There were 
only flesh-and-blood robots with 
furtive eyes and haunted looks. 

And It was everywhere. Watch¬ 
ing! He could feel it. Not the'deep¬ 
est dungeon, nor the farthest corner 
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was safe. It was all over him. Like 
a sticky, hot, unbearable beam, 
stabbing at his closed eyes, burn¬ 
ing his weary brain. 

Pon sat up with a start. The 
glaring sun stood overhead. What' 
a fool he’d been to doze off in the 
sun like that. He’d probably got¬ 
ten himself a nice burn. No won¬ 
der he’d had a nightmare. 

He gathered himself up and be¬ 
gan walking through the park. He 
felt sweaty and tired—and dis¬ 
turbed. And he still had to make 
up his mind. Where to gO' 

The Network? 

Industrial Exploitation ? 

The Governmenf? 

And that had been twenty-four 
hours earlier. 

A buzzer sounded on the little 
secretary’s desk. She was kind of 
cute at that—for all of her 
curiosity. 

’’You may go in now, Mr. Hart¬ 
ley, she announced pleasantly. 

He walked towards the door. 
There was a black sign with white 
letters: v. p. genl. engineering 
—W. BARNES 

He entered. 

"Hello, Don,' said Barnes se¬ 
riously, "sit down." 

Don leaned back in his chair 
and lit a cigarette. 

"Now—^what’s It all about?** 

He had to say it fast, or he 
might not say it at alL 
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"I guess I lost my head.’* He 
nearly tripped over the words. "I 
was hooking up the matting am¬ 
plifier for Mr. Kenmore on the 
Tlaneteer" show—and I dropped 
the worklight into it. I thought 
the whole thing had blown up. I 
got scared, and—and I just ran 
out of there. I don’t know what 
came over me. I have no excuse." 

He stopped. It was done. There 
could be no turning back. 

Barnes looked at him for a mo¬ 
ment. Then his stern face softened. 

"Look, Don," he said kindly. 
"We. all have accidents. But we 
can’t afford to panic after every 
one. Still, it took courage to come 
here and face up to your mistake 
like this. I’m going to give you 
another chance.* 

He got up and put his hand on 
Don’s shoulder. "Just don’t lose 
your head again," he smiled. "And, 
Don, we’ll take you off 'The 
Planeteers* for a while. I guess 
they can get along with another 
vidiot’" 

He slapped Don on the back 
good-naturedly. In the boy’s inside 
coat pocket » bunch of papers 
crackled softly. A bunch of papers 
which held the answer to an elec¬ 
tronic device the boy had decided 
was too big. 

The world was not ready for the 
Hartleycam. Not yet. 

Not quite yet. 




the 

forerunners 

hy... Norman Arkawy 
and Stanley Henig 


The telepaths were a danger 
and a threat—to a world grown 
monstrous. But the human mind 
can unlock a multitude of doors. 


He felt it when he awoke— 
the dull, persistent throbbing deep 
within his head—and he knew that 
no human mind would be closed 
to him today. 

For thirty-two of his thirty-four 
years Neville Brandt had been a 
normal person. He had risen rapidly 
in the Cybernetics Division of 
Central Metals, Inc., and was now 
one of the youngest experts in the 
country. But he was no longer 
normal. 

The throbbing continued while 
he dressed and while he ate his 
breakfast. It lingered with him 
during the drive to the jet port. It 
hung over him like a mantle of fire 
while he waited for the express, 
and it accompanied him aboard. 

The jet train screamed along the 
nwnorail toward East City. Brandt 
watched the landscape rush by in 
a blurred fantasia of color. He 
stared through the window at the 
fascinating smear until he became 
dizzy. And the painful throbbing 
pounded on in his skull. 

The express roared over the Ap¬ 
palachians, soaring up and through 
the man-made cuts and passes, and 


When a stellar navigator as gifted as Norman Arkawy finds a test pilot of 
Stanley Henig^s brilliance seated beside him on a joutney to a star the 
cosmic mists are certain to roll back resplendently. True, the forerunners 
does not take us on a stellar journey in a strictly literal sense. But it 
would be carping indeed to insist on that when the cybernetic regions 
explored therein are so galactic in scope, and so challengingly mysterious. 
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then sweeping down the eastern 
slope with its speed unabated. Still, 
the pain persisted. 

Suddenly it was gone. 

Brandt closed his eyes and relax¬ 
ed into the cushions of his seat, the 
absence of the nagging pain sooth¬ 
ing him like a balm. With his eyes 
shut, and smiling to himself, he 
sent telepathic feelers into the 
minds of his neighbors on the train. 
Gently, experimentally, his mental 
fingers touched one mind, then an¬ 
other. Reception was good. 

Brandt arrived at Centrals at his 
usual time. He entered his office 
and greeted the same busy assem¬ 
blage of secretaries, clerks and as¬ 
sistants he encountered every morn¬ 
ing. Then he promptly settled into 
his customary work routine. 

But there was nothing usual 
about the way Brandt spent the 
first few minptes on this particular 
morning. He was testing his tele¬ 
pathic capacity.\He reached out 
carefully, extendii^ himself until 
his mind shrieked in agony. Then, 
with as precise a mental movement 
as he could manage, he began to 
slowly extend fringes of his power 
until he scooped up impressions 
from the restaurant at the far end 
of the street. 

He held a waiter’s thoughts for 
a moment, then let them go. He 
probed further, to the bank on the 
next block. But all he could pick 
up was a monotonous hum of unin¬ 
telligible noise. He sagged against 
the back of his chair until the 
pounding in his head eased. 


Brandt pulled a notebook from 
his coat pocket and checked hiS 
present range limits against the 
figures which he had entered on his 
past ’’spell days," It was still about 
two hundred yards! His range had 
apparently stabilized itself at that 
distance. Only the duration of his 
effective control was increasing. 
The entries on the page read: 
March 14—3 min. March 31—12 
min. April 19—39 min. June 3—1 
hr., 17 min. August 14—2 hr., 58 
min. September 24—4 hr., 19 min. 

He closed the notebook and care¬ 
fully tucked it into his breast pock¬ 
et. Would today, November 4, fol¬ 
low the general pattern? If it did, 
he knew that he would maintain 
control for almost eight hours! 

He shrugged, turning his atten¬ 
tions to the people around him. 
Slowly he probed their minds. He 
crept into dark corners and trod 
tortuous, narrow paths, never real¬ 
ly knowing what marvelous or hor¬ 
rible thing would pop up at the 
next turning. It was a thrilling 
game—and sometimes a shocking 
one. Incredibly primitive and can¬ 
did at times were the thoughts of 
the innocent-looking girls, especial¬ 
ly the slim brunette at the— 

’’Mr. Brandt!" 

He looked up, startled. His pri¬ 
vate secretary was standing in front 
of his desk, and from the annoyed 
tone of her voice he knew that she 
must have spoken to him several 
times in an unsuccessful attempt to 
gain his attention. 

"Yes, Miss Cartwright?" He 
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Spoke guilelessly, pretending to be 
deeply preoccupied with the papers 
in his hand. 

The girl’s eyes seemed to be 
laughing at him. Brandt wished 
that he knew what she was think¬ 
ing. Why, he asked himself for the 
hundredth time, did Ellen have to 
be one of the very few people 
whose minds remained always 
closed to him.^ Dear Ellen, aloof 
Ellen—Miss Cartwright! How he 
ached to touch her! 

Her smile did not change. "Mr. 
Blanding would like to see you, 
Mr. Brandt," she said, in a matter- 
of-fact tone. 

He watched her move back to her 
desk, concentrating a question at 
her and getting no response. Shrug¬ 
ging, he arose quickly and left the 
office. 

Blanding greeted him at the 
door. "Come in, Neville," he said. 
"I’ve been expecting you." 

With a sudden, sharp apprehen¬ 
siveness Brandt probed at Blan- 
ding’s mind. Nothing. It had hap¬ 
pened before, and the complete¬ 
ness of the mental shields which 
were always drawn closely around 
Blanding and Ellen excited fantastic 
possibilities. Yet, were they fantas¬ 
tic.^ If Brandt himself was a neo- 
phytic telepath, the probability of 
there being others more advanced, 
and with complete control and di¬ 
rection of the power, must surely 
exist. And why stop at two or 
three? Why not a well-developed 
society of telepaths still hidden 
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from the government and success¬ 
fully avoiding detection? 

Brandt stared uneasily at the 
smiling Blanding and a sudden, 
overmastering fear pulsed through 
him. 

"Of course, there might be two 
societies," Blanding said, his ex¬ 
pression utterly impassive. "One 
hidden from the government, and 
one within the government itself.’' 

All the blood drained from 
Brandt’s face. Blanding knew then. 
But how—how— 

"How? Very simple." Blanding 
motioned Brandt into a chair and 
handed him a cigarette. "It’s all 
here," the big man said, tapping 
his forehead. 

Brandt made no attempt to light 
the cigarette. He simply stared, his 
pallor almost frightening. 

"You’ve done a remarkable job 
of logging and extrapolation, 
Neville," Blanding went on. "But 
you made one serious mistake—a 
normal one under the circum¬ 
stances. You should have used your 
unique talent as an aid in a search 
for other telepaths who might have 
helped you to develop." Blanding 
pushed his bulky frame out of the 
chair and walked to the window. 
"But children are always selfish 
with a new toy." 

He turned to Brandt "Do you 
realize that because of your selfish 
attitude, it took Cartwright and 
myself six months of quite needless 
speculative analysis to arrive at the 
truth about you. I m.ean, with ab¬ 
solute certainty—" 
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*'So that’s it!" Brandt leapt to 
his feet. "Ellen’s one of us!" 

Blanding smiled tolerantly. "Yes, 
that’s it. But don’t look so startled. 
We're both master telepaths. Our 
ability goes far beyond your present 
stage of development. But once you 
are caught up, once your attacks 
disappear—" 

"How long have you known?" 
Brandt asked, cutting him short 
with an urgent gesture. 

"Almost from the first. But I was 
not absolutely sure, as I’ve just told 
you." 

"And Ellen?" 

"We’re a team, Neville. It's our 
job to find new telepaths and de¬ 
termine their potentials." 

Brandt crushed his unlighted cig¬ 
arette between his thumb and 
forefinger. "You mentioned Hvo 
societies of telepaths. Which one 
do you belong to?" 

Blanding turned back to the 
window and spoke slowly. "There’s 
a small but powerful group of 
master telepaths within the govern¬ 
ment, whose task is to smoke out 
men and women who are deter¬ 
mined to develop a new and totally 
different form of society. The gov¬ 
ernment knows the capabilities of 
free-thinking telepaths, and what 
a threat they are to the -Status quo. 
The people in control of the gov- 
cinment don't want our present in¬ 
stitutions changed. They don’t want 
to lose their power over the people. 

"You see, the average citizen 
today has been conditioned to ac¬ 
cept the almost divine power of the 


State. His thinking is done for him 
by those in office. He gets what 
he needs and never needs what the 
government doesn’t allot him. Only 
the telepaths question the govern¬ 
ment’s authority, and only the tele¬ 
paths have the ability to do any¬ 
thing about it." 

Blanding paused an instant, then 
went on: "But the government isn't- 
concerned with what may happen 
a hundred years from now. Oh, 
they know telepathy is undoubtedly 
the next step in human evolution. 
They know that you and I and all 
the rest are just the advance guard 
of the future. But their immediate 
concern is with the present." 

Brandt sat down slowly. "How 
m^any known telepathy are there?" 

"About seven thousand scattered 
throughout the country," Blanding 
replied. "There may be an even 
larger number of untutored ones 
like yourself who haven’t been dis¬ 
covered yet." 

"And now you think I’m ready 
to join the others?" 

"We do—yes." 

Brandt leaned eagerly forward 
in his chair, 

"This evening," Blanding an¬ 
swered his unspoken question. 
"Cartwright and I will take you to 
meet them." 

Brandt returned to his own of¬ 
fice, and nervously, impatiently, 
waited for the day to end. He 
watched Ellen Cartwright, who re¬ 
mained busily absorbed in her 
work, and did not once glance his 
way. He sent feelers out to her 
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again and again. But she gave no 
sign that she was aware of them, 
and when he probed, her mind 
was still impenetrable. 

Toward evening, fatigue set in. 
He could no longer control his 
telepathy. But he was accustomed 
to that—his untutored talent always 
ran wild after several hours. Kalei¬ 
doscopic waves of thought assaijed 
his mind, jabbing at his senses un¬ 
til his head rang wdth a thousand 
pulses. 

Pain throbbed in his temples and 
at the base of his skull. Over and 
over, agonizing shafts of pain shot 
up to the top of his head until the 
very hairs on his scalp ached. Ke 
clenched his fists and steeled him¬ 
self to endure the affliction in 
silence. 

Abruptly, the torment ended. He 
felt empty. His tensed body sagged 
for an instant and when he opened 
his eyes everyone had gone. The 
rooms were still and dark except 
for the thin, barely visible filament 
of light that seeped under the 
closed door of Blanding’s private 
office. 

Brandt relaxed in the soothing 
quiet. Faint murmurings came to 
him from the busy street below, but 
they were like gentle lullabies in 
contrast to the telepathic noise he 
bad just endured. 

Presently, Blanding emerged 
from his office. *'Are you ready, 
Neville?’* he asked. 

Ellen stood quietly at his side. 
Her eyes were compassionate and 
Brandt suddenly realized that she 


understood what untutored telep¬ 
athy was like. But was there //fore 
-than pity in her feelings for him? 
Brandt earnestly hoped so. 

He followed them out of the 
building. The streets were still 
alive with people, and the sounds 
of their thoughts began to creep 
into his mind. Direct and indirect, 
controlled and uncontrolled, mean¬ 
ingful and meaningless, the thought 
sounds clashed tumultuously with¬ 
in him.. 

He stepped onto the sidewalk 
strip beside Blanding, while Ellen 
moved quickly to his other side. 

Do;;'/ go with them! A power¬ 
ful, directed thought plunged 
through the noise and echoed force¬ 
fully in his mind. Don^t go with 
them! 

Brandt felt the pressure of Ellen’s 
hand on his arm increase, ever so 
slightly. For the first time he heard 
her mental voice speaking to him 
directly. Neville. Trust me. You 
must trust me. 

Don't go! came the warning 
voice. They're government people! 

“Spotters!” Ellen’s voice was 
suddenly frightened, unsure. “We 
will have to hurry.” She shuddered 
and urged him along the walk. 

“But that man is a telepath,” 
Brandt objected. 

“Of course,” Blanding said. “All 
government spotters are telepaths. 
How else could they find their 
quarry?” 

Abruptly a searing, wide-open 
blast of hate, fear and anger washed 
over Brandt. So intense was it that 
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he staggered from the shock. In¬ 
stantly Ellen put her arm about his 
waist to steady him. As he leaned 
heavily against her he dimly heard 
from a far-off cavern of echoes, the 
sound of voices. 

’’The fool!*' Blanding shouted. 
''Doesn't he realize that Brandt 
can’t shield himself.^ Does he want 
to kill him?" 

"You know how rutiiless they 
are," Ellen said. "They’d do any 
thing to prevent us from adding to 
our strength. Come on," she urged. 
"We’ve got to get him away from 
here!" 

The hate impulses poured in 
upon Brandt again and again. Me¬ 
chanically, unconsciously, he allow¬ 
ed Ellen to steer him along the 
walk to the North Terminal. Her 
warmth and sympathetic nearness 
gave him partial shelter from the 
raging storm of powerful emotion 
that was driving down upon him 
like a slashing torrent. 

"Get in!" Blanding ordered, 
holding open the door of a cab. 
He obeyed mechanically. Ellen 
climbed in beside him,, and Blan¬ 
ding followed. As soon as they were 
seated, Blanding worked the throttle 
and they took off. 

As they sped away from the city, 
the turmoil in Brandt’s mind grew 
less acute. Full consciousness re¬ 
turned and he was aware of the 
tumultuous and conflicting im¬ 
pulses that still lingered, subdued 
under the blanketing balm of em¬ 
pathy he felt coming from Ellen. 

He looked out through the win¬ 


dow of the helojet The night- 
black countryside was dotted with 
thousands of tiny lights— the sub¬ 
urban homes of the city workers. 
The lights wheeled and dipped and 
air-marker lamps traced out a huge 
figure nine and an arrow pointing 
northward toward the spaceport 
nine hundred miles away. Directly 
south of the marker patterns lay 
the immense blackness of the empty 
city. 

Brandt turned to Blanding. 
"Where—where are we going?" 
he asked. 

"I told you. We’re taking you 
to join the others." 

"But where?” 

Blanding smiled. "There’s no 
harm telling you now," he said. 
"We’re taking you to the Asylum. 
You’ll join the other thousands of 
telepaths we've taken into aistody. 
You’ll be safe there. Safety for you 
and—safety for the government." 

Brandt shouted, "llien that man 
was right!" He twisted around, in 
sudden, unbelieving horror. "You 
are from the government." His 
muscles tensed for an instant as he 
leaned toward Blanding. Then he 
hesitated, puzzlement spreading 
across his face. 

Trust me, Neville! 

Blanding laughed. "Tliat’s all 
right, Ellen. He’s a big boy now. 
You can drop the act." He sneered 
at Brandt. "That’s right, Neville. 
We’re spotters. There are two kinds 
of telepaths, you see—idealistic 
fools like you and government spot¬ 
ters like us. The idealists end up 
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behind the bars of the Asylums/' 

Brandt stared incredulously at 
the man he had worked with and 
trusted completely. He was like a 
different man now. He seemed to 
exude arrogance and contempt. 

Brandt brought his fist up, hard. 
Blanding rolled back against the 
seat. The jet pitched convulsively. 
Again and again Brandt struck out 
blindly, his punches going wild. 

Ellen struggled with the con¬ 
trols, bringing the cab level just 
as Blanding slashed out viciously 
with the edge of his hand. The 
blow caught Brandt in the back of 
the neck and he slumped forward. 

"You fool,” Blanding taunted, 
"You could have become one of 
//sf But you just didn’t have it in 
you! We probed you very thor¬ 
oughly.” 

He glared down at Brandt strug¬ 
gling to rise. "Frankly, I had hoped 
to be able to recruit you for the 
Service—it would have been a 
feather in my cap. But you’re an 
idealist!” He spoke the word with 
a grimace of contempt. "You’re 
one of those fools who subcon¬ 
sciously believe the drivel concocted 
for the masses. Equality! Liberty! 
You can understand why we can’t 
allow people like you to remain 
at liberty. We can’t afford to have 
too many ‘enlightened’ people in 
the unenlightened masses.” 

"He knows now,” Ellen protest¬ 
ed. "Leave him alone.” 

"It’s never over with his kind.” 

Brandt shook his head to clear 
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it, his eyes defiant, "I don’t give a 
damn about—” 

"Save it, Neville!” Blanding 
warned. "It won’t do any good. We 
know you better than you know 
yourself.” 

The helojet dipped and glided 
in to a landing at a brightly lighted 
field. The landing lamps made a 
circle of blazing blossoms in the 
night. The jet settled within the 
ring and rested like a huge butter¬ 
fly amidst a bed of tiger lilies. 

"This is it,” said Blanding. 

He opened the door of the jet 
and hopped to the ground. Brandt 
followed him. Ellen came up to 
him and took his hand. He felt her 
fingers squeeze his. 

"You seem confused, Neville,” 
Blanding observed with a laugh. 
"Is there something you still don’t 
understand.^” 

Brandt pulled his hand away. 
"Let’s get this over with!” he said 
angrily. 

They walked down a long ramp 
toward a small circular stone build¬ 
ing. Tliere was no courtyard and 
no fences. High in the walls of the 
pill-box building were narrow win¬ 
dows in two rows—one at the third 
and one at the fourth level. The 
windows of each level alternated 
with those above and below in a 
checkerboard pattern that ringed 
the entire structure. 

At the end of the ramp they were 
halted by a thick block-glass door^ 
As they stood waiting a yellow light 
flashed on above them, and the door 
suddenly became transparent. They 
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faced a battery of deadly iota-ray 
sprayers. 

"Speak one, and identify your¬ 
self!" a metallic voice demanded, 

"Spotters seventeen and two- 
. sixty-three," Blanding said. ""And 
prisoner." ~ 

The light blinked, changing from 
yellow to blue, and the door slowly 
swung open. Blanding prodded 
Brandt and the latter moved for¬ 
ward into a small rotunda. He had 
a fleeting impression that Ellen’s 
hand touched his once, and then ... 

It was a cold, unfriendly room, 
and Brandt lay on his back on a 
hard metal cot. His temples were 
pounding as he stared up at a three- 
quarter moon that peered in 
through a high-silled window. 
Moonlight glowed eerily in the 
small cubicle, painting the close 
gray walls with its soft light. 

For a chilling moment, Brandt 
did not know where he was. It was 
like waking from a bad dream. His 
pulses throbbed, and he was cov¬ 
ered with the cold dampness of 
fright. Even his limbs seemed 
pinioned by an intolerable weight. 

Then he remembered—up to a 
point—and an even colder dread 
of reality settled over him. He was 
a criminal! When every pretense 
hid been set aside—he was a crimi¬ 
nal locked up in a prison. There 
was no escaping the fact. 

He was a telepath, and Blanding 
and Ellen were telepaths, too. But 
a dark, cruel gulf yawned between 
them. Tlie door to his cell slid open 


noisily and a self-propelled wheel 
chair rolled in. 

".Prisoner will report to R and C 
at once!" The metallic voice seemed 
to come from everywhere. 

Brandt got off the cot and moved 
quickly toward the door. The chair 
rolled in front of him. He stopped 
and stared at this strange guard on 
wheels. Then he calmly seated him¬ 
self. The chair promptly turned 
about, and moved out into the cor¬ 
ridor. The corridor seemed endless. 
Around and around it stretched on 
either side of him. The chair turned 
to the right. 

REGISTRATION & CLASSIFICATION 

The sign hung above a door be¬ 
fore which the chair had stopped. 
Brandt got off and opened the door. 
He tripped on the smooth metal 
bar which was stretched across the 
doorway, and fell against a tilted 
examining table. Instantly the table 
swung to horizontal and slid for¬ 
ward, carrying Brandt into a domed 
chamber equipped with weird in¬ 
struments. Bands of nylon swiftly 
bound him motionless to the table. 

An instrument, shining and omi¬ 
nous, lowered toward him. At its 
tip a needle slid out of its rubber 
shield. Brandt strained desperately 
against the bonds. The syringe 
lowered to his arm, and paused 
while a correction in angle was 
made. Then it plunged into his 
flesh. Brandt gasped. The room 
spun wildly and a blackness settled 
over him. 
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When he awoke, he was in an¬ 
other cubicle—^bare except for a 
chrome table. The nylon bands 
hung limply across him. He pushed 
them away and sat up. A light 
splashed on the table. On it were 
two badges. One had the number 
TP-07403 stamped on it The other 
read ‘‘Observation.'* 

“Pin them on,“ the voice said. 
“Number on left breast, classifica¬ 
tion on right." 

Brandt picked up the badges and 
began to fasten them on his shirt, 
his hand shaking a little. 

“You must wear identification 
tags at all times," warned the voice, 
“Prisoner will report to orienta¬ 
tion." 

Brandt looked about for a door. 
There was none. 

“Get back on the table!" the 
voice ordered. Brandt obeyed and 
the table carried him into yet an¬ 
other room, 

“Identify yourself!** the metal 
voice commanded. 

“Neville Brandt.** 

‘‘Identify yourself more explicit- 
ly—as a prisoner.** ^ 

He fumbled at the badge on his 
shirt, twisting it so that he could 
read the nmnber. 

“TP'07403,** the voice said, “you 
are now under the jurisdiction of 
the Telepathic Control Board. As 
a latent telepath, you will be kept 
under constant observation imtil 
such time as your sympathies and 
ultimate development can be de¬ 
termined. At that time you will be 
rc-classified into one of two major 
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groups—Serviceable or Unservice¬ 
able. If you are suitable, you will 
be inducted into the government 
service. If not, you will be dealt 
with accordingly. 

“As a loyal citizen, you can read¬ 
ily understand that our policy is in 
the interest of national welfare, and 
we know that you will give us your 
full cooperation throughout your 
observation period. Failure to do so 
will, of course, lead to your imme¬ 
diate classification as Unserviceable. 
Prisoner will now—*’ 

The voice was abruptly interrupt¬ 
ed by a grating sound which re¬ 
minded Neville of a scratchy re¬ 
cording. 

Neville! The impulse swept over 
him suddenly, clearly, unexpectedly. 
Listen to me carefully! This is 
Ellen. Trust me, darlingJYou must 
trust me. Follow these directions 
asid ril explain later. Brandt fell 
back against the cold wall as the 
thoughts pressed in on him. Co 
through the door and down the 
corridor to your left. Take the third 
door on the right-band side of the 
corridor, then follow the stairs — 
hurry! Hurry, Neville! 

Brandt hesitated. 

Please, Neville! 

He pushed through the door and 
ran down the corridor to the stairs. 
He could not understand Ellen’s 
dual behavior, but he put tlie 
thought out of his mind. He had 
notliing to lose by trusting her im¬ 
plicitly. He bounded down the 
stairs and fell against a door. It 
flew open under his weiglit. 
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The room was filled with banks 
of q^bernetic controls—and was 
quite obviously the nerve center of 
the automatic building! Ellen was 
moving slowly around a long nar¬ 
row table that contained the voice 
units of the huge robot prison, 
Blanding stood in tight-lipped si¬ 
lence at the far end of the table! 

Brandt threw himself at Blan¬ 
ding. They fell to the floor, strug¬ 
gling furiously. Almost instantly, 
Blanding was in telepathic com¬ 
mand. Paralyzing pain seized 
Brandt and rocked him back against 
the table. Blanding clambered to 
his feet, his face contorted with 
rage. He rushed at Brandt, catch¬ 
ing him in the pit of the stomach 
with his fist. 

The blow sucked the blood from 
Brandt’s head and his mind cleared 
a little. He struck back blindly and 
felt Blanding stagger backwards. 
He lunged after the falling man, 
sprawling on top of him, and 
pounded his head against the stone 
floor. Blanding’s body relaxed and 
he stopped struggling. 

Brandt got shakily to his feet. 
Ellen rushed to him. He took her 
into his arms, and held her tightly. 

**It’s all right,” he comforted her. 
”It’s all right. He waited until she 
had stopped sobbing before he 
asked, ”How do we get out of 
here.^” 

”We must release the others 
first,” Ellen said. "We’ve got a 
few minutes before the police can 
figure out what’s happened.” 

"How many are tiiere here?” 


"About two hundred,” she told 
him. "And there are thousands 
more scattered throughout the 
country in other places like this.” 

"What about themr* Brandt de¬ 
manded. 

Ellen pointed to the complex 
machinery in the room, "lliese 
controls can be activated to open 
every cell in the country.” 

Brandt examined the machinery. 
It was similar to the cybernetic 
brain he had developed at Central 
Metals to control the quality regu¬ 
lators in all the factories at the same 
time. 

Suddenly he was smiling. "Then 
you planned this whole thing!” 

"Yes, Neville. Even the man who 
almost killed you with his concen¬ 
trated thoughts this evening. He 
was planted there for Blanding’s 
benefit.” 

"But why did you wait this long? 
Why not two years ago when my 
telepathy began?” 

"That’s when our planning be¬ 
gan,” Ellen said. "When I was 
certain that you were telepathic, I 
told our leaders about you. They 
decided that you were the only one 
who could set the dials on the 
'Brain’ properly, and we had to let 
them get you in here. It wasn’t easy 
to stand by and wait while Blanding 
watched you compile your note¬ 
book. 

"This book,” Ellen continued, 
reaching into her purse, "could have 
been a valuable tcx)l against us. It 
pinpoints every stage and system 
of telepathic development, Blao- 
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ding wanted it as complete as pos¬ 
sible before moving against you. 
Now we’ll use it to help train our 
people.” 

"Then you knew how I felt about 
you all along,” Brandt whispered. 

"I knew—and I feared for you 
each day. I wanted to tell you who 
I really was a thousand times—to 
tell you I loved you. But Blanding 
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would have read you in an instant.” 

"Ellen, I—” 

She reached up and kissed him 
gently. "Now we must hurry.” 

Brandt turned back to the dials 
of the cybernetic brain. He reached 
out and touched them. And an 
image flashed across his mind, 
an image of a thousand doors 
springing open. 
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death 

between 

the 

stars 

by . Marion 
Zimmer Bradley 


Sympathy may or may not be an 
invention of the human mind. But 
in the gulfs between the stars 
it is likely to work a miracle. 


They asked me about it, of 
course, before I boarded the star- 
ship. All through the Western sec¬ 
tor of the Galaxy, few rules are 
stricter than the one dividing hu¬ 
man from nonhuman, and the little 
Captain of the Vesta —he was Ter- 
ran, too, and proud in the black 
leather of the Empire’s merchant¬ 
man forces—hemmed and hawed 
about it, as much as was consistent 
with a spaceman’s dignity. 

*’You see, Miss Vargas,” he ex¬ 
plained, not once but as often as 
I would listen to him, "this is not, 
strictly speaking, a passenger ship 
at all. Our charter is only to carry 
cargo. But, under the terms of 
our franchise, we are required to 
transport an occasional passenger, 
from the more isolated planets 
where there is no regular passenger 
service. Our rules simply don’t per¬ 
mit us to discriminate, and the 
Theradin reserved a place on this 
ship for our last voyage.” 

He paused, and re-emphasized, 
”We have only the one passenger 
cabin, you see. We’re a cargo ship 
and we are not allowed to make any 
discrimination between our passen¬ 
gers.” 


We've had many requests for a sequel to Marion Zimmer Bradley’s warmly 
human, unforgettably appealing little story Jackie sees a star. We’ll have to 
admit that she is keeping us in a state of bitter frustration in that respect. 
But as if to salve our hurt she has come up with a story as appealing in a 
somewhat different vein, and we’re delightfully convinced it will entrance you. 
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DEATH BETWEEN THE STARS 


He looked angry about it. Un¬ 
fortunately, Td run up against that 
attitude before. Some Terrans 
won’t travel on the same ship with 
nonhumans even when they’re iso¬ 
lated in separate ends of the ship. 

I understood his predicament, 
better than he thought. The Thera- 
din seldom travel in space. No one 
could have foreseen that Haalvord- 
hen, the Theradin from Samarra, 
who had lived on the forsaken 
planet of Deneb for eighteen of its 
cycles, would have chosen this par¬ 
ticular flight to go back to its own 
world. 

At the same time, I had no 
choice. I had to get back to an 
Empire planet —any planet—where 
I could take a starship for Terra. 
With war about to explode in the 
Procyon sector, I had to get home 
before communications were knock¬ 
ed out altogether. Otherwise—well, 
a Galactic war can last up to eight 
hundred years. By the time regular 
transport service was re-established, 
I wouldn’t be worrying about get¬ 
ting home. 

The Vesta could take me well 
out of the dangerous sector, and 
all the way to Saniarra—Sirius 
Seven — which was, figuratively 
speaking, just across the street from 
the Solar System and Terra. Still, 
it was a questionable solution. The 
rules about segregation are strict, 
the anti-discriminatory laws are 
stricter, and the Theradin had made 
a prior reservation. 

The captain of the Vesta couldn’t 
have refused him transportation. 
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even if fifty human, Terran women 
had been left stranded on Deneb 
IV. And sharing a cabin with the 
Theradin was ethically, morally and 
socially out of the question. Haal- 
vordhen was a nonhuman telepath; 
and no human in his right senses 
will get any closer than necessary 
even to a human telepath. As for 
a nonhuman one— 

And yet, what other way was 
there 

The captain said tentatively, "We 
migbt be able to squeeze you into 
the crewmen’s quarters—" he 
paused uneasily, and glanced up 
at me. 

I bit my lip, frowning. That 
was worse yet. "I understand,” I 
said slowly, "that this Theradin— 
Haalvordhen—has offered to allow 
me to share its quarters.” 

"That’s right. But, Miss 
Vargas—” 

I made up my mind in a rush. 
"I’ll do it,” I said. "It’s the best 
way, all around.” 

At the sight of his scandalized 
face, I almost regretted my deci¬ 
sion. It was going to cause an 
interplanetary scandal, I thought 
wryly. A human woman—and a 
Terran citizen—spending forty days 
in space and sharing a cabin with 
a nonhuman! 

The Theradin, although male in 
form, had no single attribute which 
one could remotely refer to as sex. 
But of course that wasn’t the prob¬ 
lem. The nonhuman were specifi¬ 
cally prohibited from mingling 
with the human races. Terran cus- 
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tom and taboo were binding, and 
I faced, resolutely, the knowledge 
that by the time I got to Terra, the 
planet might be made too hot to 
hold me. 

Still, I told myself defiantly, it 
was a big Galaxy. And conditions 
weren't normal just now and that 
made a big difference. I signed a 
substantial check for my transporta¬ 
tion, and made arrangements for 
the shipping and stowing of what 
few possessions I could safely trans¬ 
ship across space. 

But I still felt uneasy when I 
went aboard the next day—so un¬ 
easy that I tried to bolster up my 
spirits with all sorts of 
minor comforts. Fortunately the 
Theradin were oxygen-breathers, so 
I knew there would be no trouble 
about atmosphere-mixtures, or the 
air pressure to be maintained in the 
cabin. And the Theradin were Type 
•Two nonhumans, which meant that 
the acceleration of a hyperspeed 
ship would knock my shipmate into 
complete prostration without spe¬ 
cial drugs. In fact, he would proba¬ 
bly stay drugged in his skyhook 
during most of the trip. 

The single cabin was far up to¬ 
ward the nose of the starship. It 
was a queer little spherical cubby¬ 
hole, a nest. The wdls were foam- 
padded all around the sphere, for 
passengers never develop a space¬ 
man's skill at maneuvering their 
bodies in free-fall, and cabins had 
to be designed so that an occupant, 
moving unguardedly, would not 
dash out his or her brains against 


an unpadded surface. Spaced at 
random on the inside of the sphere 
were three skyhooks — nested 
cradles on swinging pivots—into 
which the passenger was snugged 
during blastoff in shock-absorbing 
foam and a complicated Garensen 
pressure-apparatus and was thus en¬ 
abled to sleep secure without float¬ 
ing away. 

A few screw-down doors were 
marked LUGGAGE. I immediately 
unscrewed one door and stowed my 
personal belongings in the bin. 
Then I screwed the top down se- 
airely and carefully fastened the 
padding over it. Finally, I climbed 
around the small cubbyhole, seek¬ 
ing to familiarize myself with it 
before my unusual roommate ar¬ 
rived. 

It was about fourteen feet in 
diameter. A sphincter lock opened 
from the narrow corridor to cargo 
bays and crewmen's quarters, while 
a second led into the cabin's func¬ 
tional equivalent of a bathroom. 
Planetbound men and women are 
always surprised and a little shock¬ 
ed when they see the sanitary ar¬ 
rangements on a spaceship. But 
once they've tried to perform nor¬ 
mal bodily functions in free-fall, 
they understand the peculiar equip¬ 
ment very well. 

I’ve made six trips across the 
Galaxy in as many cycles. I'm prac¬ 
tically an old hand, and can even 
wash my face in f/cc-fail witliout 
drowning. Thc^''^ ' 1 $ to use a 

sponge and sumon. But, by and 
large, I understand perfectly why 
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Spacemen, between planets, usually 
look a bit unkempt. 

I stretched out on the padding 
of the main cabin, and waited with 
growing uneasiness for the nonhu¬ 
man to show up. Fortunately, it 
wasn’t long before the diaphragm 
on the outer sphincter-lock expand¬ 
ed, and a curious, peaked face 
peered through. 

"Vargas Miss Hel-len?” said the 
Theradin in a sibilant whisper. 

"That’s my name,’’ I replied in¬ 
stantly. I pulled myself upward, 
and added, quite unnecessarily, 
"You are Haalvordhen, of course.’* 

*'Such is my identification,’’ con¬ 
firmed the alien, and the long, 
lean, oddly-muscled body squirmed 
through after the peaked head. "It 
is kind, Vargas Miss, to share ac- 
com-modation under this necess- 
sity." 

"It’s kind of you," I said vigor¬ 
ously. "We’ve all got to get home 
before this war breaks out!" 

"That war may be prevented, 
I have all hope," the nonhuman 
said. He spoke comprehensibly in 
Galactic Standard, but expression¬ 
lessly, for the vocal chords of die 
Theradins are located in an auxil¬ 
iary pair of inner lips, and their 
voices seem reedy and lacking in 
resonance to human cars. 

"Yet know you, Vargas Miss, 
they would have hurled me from 
diis ship to make room for an 
Empire citizen, had you not been 
heart-kind to 

"Good heavens!'* I exclaimed, 
siiocked, "I didn’t know that!" 
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I stared at him, disbelieving. The 
captain couldn’t have legally done 
such a thing—or even seriously 
have entertained the thought. Had 
he been trying to intimidate the 
Theradin into giving up his re¬ 
served place?. 

"I—I was meaning to thank 
you/* I said, to cover my confusion. 

"Let us thank we-other, then, 
and be in accord," the reedy voice 
mouthed. 

I looked the nonhuman over, un¬ 
able to hide completely my curios¬ 
ity. In form the Theradin was 
vaguely humanoid—but only vague¬ 
ly—for, the squat arms terminated 
in mittened "hands" and the long 
sharp face was elfin, and perpetu¬ 
ally grimacing. 

The Theradin have no facial 
muscles to speak of, and no change 
of expression or of vocal inflection 
is possible to them. Of course, being 
telepathic, such subtleties of visible 
or auditory expression would be 
superfluous on die face of it. 

I felt—as yet—none of the revul¬ 
sion which the mere presence of 
the Theradin was supposed to in¬ 
spire. It was not much different 
from being in the presence of a 
large humanoid animal. There was 
nothing inherently fearful about 
the alien. Yet he was a telepath— 
and nonhiiman breed my 

species had feared for a thousand 
years. 

Could he read my mind ? 

"Yes," said the Theradin from 
across the cabin. "You must forgive 
me. I try to put up barrier, but it 
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is hard. You broadcast your thought 
so strong it is impossible to shut it 
out.” The alien paused. "Try not 
to be embar-rass. It bother m^ too.” 

Before I could think of anything 
to say to that a crew member in 
black leather thrust his head, un¬ 
announced, through the sphincter, 
and said with an air of authority, 
•*In skyhooks, please.” He moved 
confidently into the cabin. "Miss 
Vargas, can I help you strap 
down?” he asked. 

"Thanks, but I can manage,” I 
told him. 

Hastily I clambered into the 
skyhook, buckling the inner straps, 
and fastening the suction tubes of 
the complicated Garensen apparatus 
across my chest and stomach. The 
nonhuman was awkwardly drawing 
his hands from their protective 
mittens and struggling with the 
Garensens. 

Unhappily the Theradin have a 
double thumb, and handling the 
small-size Terran equipment is an 
almost impossibly delicate task. It 
is made more difficult by the fact 
that the flesh of their "hands” is 
mostly thin mucus membrane which 
tears easily on contact with leather 
and raw metal. 

"Give Haalvordhen a hand,” I 
urged the crewman. "I’ve done this 
dozens of times!” 

I might as well have saved my 
breath. The crewman came and as¬ 
sured himself that my straps and 
tubes and cushions were meticulous¬ 
ly tightened. He took what seemed 
to me a long time, and used his 


hands somewhat excessively. I lay 
under the heavy Garensen equip¬ 
ment, too inwardly furious to even 
give him the satisfaction of protest. 

It was far too long before he 
finally straightened and moved to-* 
ward Haalvordhen’s skyhook. He 
gave the alien’s outer straps only 
a perfunctory tug or two, and then 
turned his head to grin at me with 
a totally uncalled-Tor familiarity. 

"Blastoff in ninety seconds,” he 
said, and wriggled himself rapidly 
out through the lock. 

Haalvordhen exploded in a flood 
of Samarran which I could not fol¬ 
low. The vehemence of his voice, 
however, was better than a diction¬ 
ary. For some strange reason I 
found myself sharing his fury. The 
unfairness of the whole procedure 
was shameful. The Theradin had 
paid passage money, and deserved 
in any case the prescribed minimum 
of decent attention. 

I said forthrightly, "Never mind 
the fool, Haalvordhen. Are you 
strapped down all right?” 

"I don’t know,” he replied des- 
pairfully. "The equipment is un¬ 
familiar—” 

"Look—” I hesitated, but in 
common decency I had to make the 
gesture. "If I examine carefully my 
own Garensens, can you read my 
mind and see how they should be 
adjusted?” 

He mouthed, "I’ll try,” and im¬ 
mediately I fixed my gaze steadily 
on the apparatus. 

After a mometTt, I felt a curious 
sensation. It was something like the 
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faint, sickening feeling of being 
touched and pushed about, against 
my will, by a distasteful stranger. 

I tried to control the surge of 
almost physical revulsion. No won¬ 
der that humans kept as far as pos¬ 
sible from the telepathic races . . . 

And then I saw—did I see, I 
wondered, or was it a direct tele¬ 
pathic interference with my per¬ 
ceptions?—a second image super¬ 
impose itself on the Garensens into 
which I was strapped. And the re¬ 
alization was so disturbing that I 
forgot the discomfort of the mental 
rapport completely. 

"You aren’t nearly fastened in,’* 
I warned. "You haven’t begun to 
fasten the suction tubes—oh, damn 
the man. He must have seen in 
common humanity—’’ I broke off 
abruptly, and fumbled in grim des¬ 
peration with my own straps. "I 
think there’s just time—’’ 

But there wasn’t. With appalling 
suddenness a violent clamor—the 
final warning—hit my ears. I 
clenched my teeth and urged franti¬ 
cally: "Hang on! Here we go!’’ 

And then the blast hit us! Under 
the sudden sickening pressure I felt 
my lungs collapse, and struggled to 
remain upright, choking for breath. 
I heard a queer, gagging grunt from 
the alien, and it w^as far more dis¬ 
turbing than a human scream would 
have been. Then the second shock- 
wave struck with such violence that 
I screamed aloud in completely 
human terror. Screamed — and 
blacked out. 

I wasn’t unconscious very long. 
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I’d never collapsed during takeoff 
before, and my first fuzzy emotion 
when I felt the touch of familiar 
things around me again was one of 
embarrassment. What had happen¬ 
ed? Then, almost simultaneously, 
I became reassuringly aware that we 
were in free fall and that the crew¬ 
man who had w'arned us to alert 
ourselves was stretched out on the 
empty air near my skyhook. He 
looked worried. 

"Are you all right. Miss Vargas ?’’ 
he asked, solicitously. "The blast¬ 
off wasn’t any rougher than 
usual—’’ 

"I’m all right,’’ I assured him 
woozily. My shoulders jerked and 
the Garensens shrieked as I pressed 
upward, undoing the apparatus with 
tremulous fingers. "What about the 
Theradin?’’ I asked urgently. "His 
Garensens weren’t fastened. You 
barely glanced at them.’’ 

The crewman spoke slowly and 
steadily, with a deliberation I could 
not mistake. "Just a minute. Miss 
Vargas,’’ he said. "Have you for¬ 
gotten? I spent every moment of 
the time I was in here fastening the 
Theradin’s belts and pressure equip¬ 
ment.’’ 

He gave me a hand to assist me 
up, but I shook it off so fiercely 
that I flung myself against the pad¬ 
ding on the opposite side of the 
cabin. I caught apprehensively at 
a handhold, and looked down at the 
Theradin. 

Haalvordhen lay flattened be¬ 
neath the complex apparatus. His 
peaked pixie face was shrunken 
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and ghastly, and his mouth looked 
badly bruised. I bent closer, then 
jerked upright with a violence that 
sent me cascading back across the 
cabin, almost into the arms of the 
crewman. 

"You must have fixed those belts 
just now'' I said accusingly. "They 
were not fastened before blastoff! 
It’s malicious criminal negligence, 
and if Haalvordhen dies—’’ 

The crewman gave me a slow, 
contemptuous smile. "It’s m.y word 
against yours, sister,’’ he reminded 
me. 

"In common decency, in common 
humanity—’’ I found that my voice 
was hoarse and shaking, and could 
not go on. 

The crewman said humorlessly, 
"I should think you’d be glad if 
the geek died in blastoff. You’re 
awfully concerned about the geek 
—and you know how that sounds?" 

I caught the frame of the sky¬ 
hook and anchored myself against 
it. I was almost too faint to speak. 
"What werfe you trying to do?" I 
brought out at last. ''Murder the 
Theradin?" 

The crewman’s baleful gaze did 
not shift from my face. "Suppose 
you close your mouth," he said, 
without malice, but with an even 
inflection that was far more fright¬ 
ening. "If you don’t, we may have 
to close it for you. I don’t think 
much of humans who fraternize 
with geeks." 

I opened and shut my mouth 
several times before I could force 
myself to reply. All I finally said 


was, "You know, of course, that 
I intend to speak to the captain?’' 

"Suit yourself." He turned and 
strode contemptuously toward the 
door. "We’d have been doing you 
a favor if the geek had died in 
blastoff. But, as I say, suit yourself. 
I think your geek’s alive, anyhow. 
Tliey’re hard to kill." 

I clutched the skyhook, unable 
to move, while he dragged his body 
through the sphincter lock and it 
contracted behind him. 

Well, I thought bleakly, I had 
known what I would be letting my¬ 
self in for when I'd made the ar¬ 
rangement. And since I was already 
committed, I might as well see if 
Haalvordhen were alive or dead. 
Resolutely I bent over his skyhook, 
angling sharply to brace myself in 
free-fall. 

He wasn’t dead. While I looked 
I saw the bruised and bleeding 
"hands" flutter spasmodically. 
Then, abruptly, the alien made a 
queer, rasping noise. I felt helpless 
and for some reason I was stirred 
to compassion. 

I bent and laid a hesitant hand 
on the Garensen apparatus which 
was now neatly and expertly fast¬ 
ened. I was bitter about the fact 
that for the first time in my life 
I had lost consciousness! Had I 
not done so the crewman could not 
have so adroitly covered his neg¬ 
ligence. But it was important to 
remember that the circumstance 
would not have helped Haalvord¬ 
hen much either. 

"Your feelings do you nothing 
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but credit!’* The reedy flat voice 
was almost a whisper. ’Tf I may 
trespass once more on your kind¬ 
ness—can you unfasten tliese instru¬ 
ments again?” 

' I bent to comply, asking helpless¬ 
ly as I did so, ”Are you sure you’re 
all right?” 

"Very far from all right,” the 
alien mouthed, slowly and witliout 
expression. 

I had the feeling that he resented 
being compelled to speak aloud, but 
I didn’t think I could stand that 
telepath touch again. The alien’s 
flat, slitted eyes watched me while 
I carefully unfastened the suction 
tubes and cushioning devices. 

At this distance I could see that 
the eyes had lost their color, and 
that the raw "hands” were flaccid 
and limp. There were also heavily 
discolored patches about the alien’s 
throat and head. He pronounced, 
with a terribly thick effort. 

"I should have—been drugged. 
Now it’s too late. Argha mad—** 
the words trailed off into blurred 
Samarran but the discolored patch 
in his neck still throbbed sharply, 
and the hands twitched in an agony 
which, being dumb, seemed the 
more fearful 

I clung to the skyhook, dismayed 
at the intensity of my own emo¬ 
tion. I thought that Haalvordhen 
had spoken again when the sharp 
jolt of command sounded, clear and 
imperative, in my brain. 

Procalaminer* For an instant 
the shock was ail I could feel—the 
shock, and the overwhelming revul¬ 
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sion at the telepathic touch. There 
was no hesitation or apology in it 
now, for the Theradin was fight¬ 
ing for his life. Again the sharp, 
furious command came: **Gipe me 
procalamine r 

And with a start of dismay I 
realized that most nonhumans 
needed the drug, which was kept 
on all spaceships to enable them 
to live in free-fall. 

Few nonhuman races have the 
stubbornly persistent heart of the 
Terrans, which beats by muscular 
contraction alone. The circulation 
of the Theradin, and similar races, 
is dependent on gravity to keep the 
vital fluid pulsing. Procalamine 
gives their main blood organ just 
enough artificial muscular spasm to 
keep the blood moving and work¬ 
ing. 

Hastily I propelled myself into 
the "bathroom”—^wriggled hastily 
through the diaphragm, and un¬ 
screwed the top of the bin marked 
FIRST AID. Neatly pigeonholed 
beneath transparent plastic were 
sterile bandages, antiseptics clearly 
marked HUMAN and—separately, 
for the three main types of nonhu¬ 
man races, in one deep bin—the 
small plastic globules of vital stim¬ 
ulants. 

I sorted out two purple fluores¬ 
cent ones—little globes marked 
procalamine —and looked at the 
warning, in raised characters on the 
globule. It read: FOR ADMINIS¬ 
TRATION BY QUALIFIED 
SPACE PERSONNEL ONLY. A 
touch of panic made my diaphragm 
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catch. Should I call the Vestas cap¬ 
tain, or one of the crew? 

Then a cold certainty grew in 
me. If I did, Haalvordhen would¬ 
n’t get the stimulant he needed. 
I sorted out a fluorescent needle for 
nonhuman integument, pricked the 
globule and sucked the dose into 
the needle. Then, with its tip still 
enclosed in the plastic globe, I wrig¬ 
gled myself back to where tlie alien 
still lay loosely confined by one of 
the inner straps. 

Panic touched me again, with the 
almost humorous knowledge that 
I didn't know where to inject the 
stimulant, and that a hypodermic 
injection, in space presents prob¬ 
lems which only space-trained men 
are able to cope with. But I reached 
out notwithstanding and gingerly 
picked up one of the unmittened 
"hands." I didn’t stop to think how 
1 knew that this was the proper 
site for the injection. I was too 
overcome with strong physical 
loathing. 

Instinct from man’s remote past 
on Earth told me to drop the non¬ 
human flesh and cower, gibbering 
and howling as my simian anteced¬ 
ents would have done. The raw 
membrane was feverishly hot and 
unpleasantly slimy to touch. I 
fought rising queasiness as I tried 
to thinfi how to steady him for the 
injection. 

In free-fall there is no steadiness, 
no direction. The hypodermic 
needle, of course, worked by suc¬ 
tion, but piercing the, skin would 
be tlie big problem. Also, I was 


myself succumbing to the dizziness 
of no-gravity flight, and realized 
coldly that if I couldn’t make the 
injection in the next few minutes 
I wouldn’t be able to accomplish 
it at all. 

For a minute I didn’t care, a 
primitive part of myself remind¬ 
ing me that if the alien died Fd 
be rid of a detestable cabinmate, 
and have a decent trip between 
planets. 

Then, stubbornly, I threw off the 
temptation. I steadied the needle in 
my hand, trying to conquer the dis¬ 
orientation which convinced me 
that I was looking both up and 
down at the Theradin. 

My own center of gravity seemed 
to be located in the pit of my 
stomach, and I fought the familiar 
space voyaging instinct to curl up 
in the foetal position and float. 
I moved slightly closer to the 
Theradin. I knew that if I could 
get close enough, our two masses 
would establish a common center 
of gravity, and I would have at 
least a temporary-orientation while 
I made the injection. 

The maneuver was unpleasant, 
for the alien seemed unconscious, 
flaccid and still, and mere physical 
closeness to the creature was repel¬ 
lent. The feel of the thick wettish 
"hand" pulsing feebly in my own 
was almost sickeningly intimate. But 
at last I managed to maneuver my¬ 
self close enough to establish a com¬ 
mon center of gravity between us— 
an axis on which I seemed to hover 
briefly suspended. 
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I pulled Haalvordhen’s ‘'hand** 
into this weight-center in the bare 
inches of space between us, braced 
the needle, and resolutely stabbed 
with it 

The movement disturbed the 
brief artificial griivity, and Haal- 
vordhen floated and bounced a little 
weightlessly in his skyhook. The 
"hand’* went sailing back, the nee¬ 
dle recoiling harmlessly. I swore out 
loud, now quite foolishly angry, 
and my own jerky movement of 
annoyance flung me partially across 
the cabin. 

Inching slowly back, I tried to 
grit my teeth, but only succeeded 
with a snap that jarred my skull. 
In terse anger, I seized Haalvord- 
hen's "hand," which had almost 
stopped its feverish pulsing, and 
with a painfully slow effort—any 
quick or sudden movement would 
have thrown me, in recoil, across 
the cabin again—I wedged Haal¬ 
vordhen’s "hand" under the strap 
and anchored it there. 

It twitched faintly—the Theradin 
was apparently still sensible to pain 
—and my stomach rose at that sick 
pulsing. But I hooked my feet un¬ 
der the skyhook’s frame, and flung 
my free arm dowm and across the 
alien, holding tight to the straps 
that confined him. 

Still holding him thus wedged 
down securely, I jabbed again with 
the needle. It touched, pricked— 
and tlien, in despair, I realized it 
could not penetrate the Theradki 
integument without weight and 
pressure behind it. 


I was too absorbed now^ in what 
had to be done to care just how 
I did it. So I wrenched forward 
with a convulsive movement that 
threw me, full-length, across the 
alien’s body. Although I still had 
no weight, the momentum of the 
movement drove the hypodermic 
needle deeply into the flesh of the 
"hand." 

I pressed the catch, then picked 
myself up slowly, and looked 
around to see the crewmian who had 
jeered at me with his head thrust 
through the lock again, regarding 
me with the distaste he had display¬ 
ed toward the Theradin from the 
first. To him I^was lower than the 
Theradin, having degraded myself 
by close contact with a nonhuman. 

Under that frigid, contemptuous 
stare, I was unable to speak." I could 
only silently withdraw the needle 
and hold it up. The rigid look of 
condemnation altered just a little, 
but not much. He remained silent, 
looking at me with something half¬ 
way between horror and accusation. 

It seemed years, centuries, eter¬ 
nities that he clung there, just look¬ 
ing at me, his face an elongated 
ellipse above tlie tight collar of his 
black leathers. Then, without even 
speaking, he slowly withdrew his 
head and the lock contracted be¬ 
hind him, leaving me alone with 
my sickening feel of contamination 
and an almost hysterical guilt. 

I hung the needle up on the air, 
curled myself into a ball, and, en¬ 
tirely unstrung, started sobbing 
like a fool. 


So 
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It must have been a long time 
before I managed to pull myself 
together, because before I even 
looked to see whether Haalvordhen 
was still alive, I heard the slight 
buzzing noise which meant it was 
a meal-period and that food had 
been sent through the chute to our 
cabin. I pushed the padding list¬ 
lessly aside, and withdrew the heat- 
sealed containers—one set colorless, 
the other set nonhuman fluorescent. 

Tardily conscious of what a fool 
rd been making of myself, I hauled 
my rations over to the skyhook, and 
tucked them into a special slot, so 
that they wouldn’t float away. Then, 
with a glance at the figure stretched 
out motionless beneath the safety- 
strap of the other skyhook, I shrug¬ 
ged, pushed myself across the cabin 
again, and brought the fluorescent 
containers to Haalvordhen. 

He made a weary, courteous noise 
which I took for acknowledgment. 
By now- heartily sick of the whole 
business, I set them before him 
with a bare minimum of politeness 
and withdrew to my own skyhook, 
occupying myself with^the always- 
ticklish problem of eating in free- 
fall. 

At last I drew myself up to re¬ 
turn the containers to the chute, 
knowing we wouldn’t leave the 
cabin during the entire trip. Space, 
on a starship, is held to a rigid 
minimum. There is simply no room 
for untrained outsiders moving 
around in the cramped ship, per¬ 
haps getting dangerously close to 
critically delicate equipment, and 


the crew is far too busy to stop and 
keep an eye on rubbernecking tour- 
ists. 

In an emergency, passengers can 
summon a crewman by pressing a 
call-button. Otherwise, as far as the 
crew was concerned, we were in 
another world. 

I paused in midair next to Haal¬ 
vordhen s skyhook. His containers 
were untouched and I felt moved 
to say, Shouldn’t you try to eat 
something.?” 

The flat voice had become even 
weaker and more rasping now, and 
the nonhuman’s careful enunciation 
was slurred. Words of his native 
Samarran intermingled with queer 
turns of phrase which I expected 
were literally rendered from mental 
concepts. 

"Heart-kind of you, thakkava 
Vargas Miss, but late. Haalvordhen- 
I deep in grateful wishing—” A., 
long spate of Samarran, thickly 
blurred followed, then as if to him¬ 
self, rheradin-we, die nowhere 
only on Samarra, and only a little 
time ago Haalvordhen-I knowing 
must die, and must returning to 
home planet. Saata. Knowing to re¬ 
turn and die there where Theradin- 
we around dying—” The jumble 
of words blurred again, and the 
limp ’’hands” clutched spasmodi¬ 
cally, in and out. 

Then, in a queer, careful tone^ 
the nonhuman said, ’’But I am not 
living to return where I can stop- 
die. Not so long Haalvorden-I be 
lasting, although Vargas-you Miss 
be helping most like real instead 
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of alien. Sorry your people be most 
you unhelping—he stopped again, 
and with a queer little grunting 
noise, continued, "Now Haalvord- 
hen-I be giving Vargas-you stop- 
gift of heritage, be needful it is." 

The flaccid form of the nonhu¬ 
man suddenly stiffened, went rigid. 

The drooping lids over the Thera- 
din's eyes seemed to unhood them¬ 
selves, and in a spasm of fright 
I tried to fling myself backward. 

But I did not succeed. I remained 
motionless, held in a dumb fascina¬ 
tion. 

I felt a sudden, icy cold, and the 
sharp physical nausea crawled over 
me again at the harsh and sickening 
touch of the alien on my mind, not 
in words this time, but in a rapport 
even closer—a hateful touch so 
intimate that I felt my body go limp 
in helpless fits and spasms of con¬ 
vulsive shuddering under the deep, 
hypnotic contact. 

Then a wave of darkness almost 
palpable surged up in my brain. 

I tried to scream, ''Stop it, stop i/T 
And a panicky terror flitted in my 
last conscious thought through my 
head. Tbjs is why, this is the reason 
humans and telepaths don't mix — 

And then a great dark door 
opened under my senses and I 
plunged again into unconsciousness. 

JT WAS not more than a few sec¬ 
onds, I suppose, before the black¬ 
ness swayed and lifted and I found 
myself floating, curled helplessly 
in mid-air, and seeing, with a curi¬ 
ous detachment, the Theradin’s 
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skyhook below me. Something in 
the horrid limpness of that form 
stirred me wide awake. 

With a tight band constricting 
my breathing, I arrow'ed downward. 
I had never seen a dead Theradin 
before, but I needed no one to tell 
me that I saw one now. The con¬ 
stricting band still squeezed my 
throat in dry gasps, and in a frenzy 
of hysteria I threw^ myself wildly 
across the cabin, beating and bat¬ 
tering on the emergency button, 
shrieking and sobbing and scream¬ 
ing .. . 

They kept me drugged all the 
rest of the trip. Twice I remember 
waking and shrieking out things 
I did not understand myself, before 
the stab of needles in my arm sent 
me down into comforting dreams 
again. Near the end of the flight, 
while my brain was still fuzzy, they 
made me sign a paper, something 
to do with witnessing that the crew 
held no responsibility for the 
Theradin’s death. 

It didn’t matter. There was some¬ 
thing clear and cold and shrewd in 
my mind, behind the surface fuzzi¬ 
ness, which told me I must do ex¬ 
actly what they wanted, or I would 
find myself in serious trouble with 
the Terran authorities. At the time 
I didn’t even care about that, and 
supposed it w^as the drugs. Now, 
of course, I know the truth. 

When the ship made planetfall 
at Samarra, I had to leave the 
Vesta and trans-ship for Terra. The 
Vesta's lit.^le captain shook me by 
the hand and carefully avoided my 
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eyes, without mentioning the dead 
Tlieradia. I had the feeling— 
strange, how clear it was to my 
perceptions—that he regarded me 
in the same way he would regard 
a loaded time bomb that might ex¬ 
plode at any moment. 

I knew he was anxious to hurry 
me aboard a ship for Terra. He 
offered me special reservations on 
a linocruiser at a nominal price, 
with the obvious lie that he owned 
a part interest in it. Detachedly 
I listened to his floundering lies, 
ignored the hand he offered again, 
and told a lie or two of my own. 
He was angry. I knew he didn’t 
want me to linger on Samarra. 

Even so, he was glad to be rid 
of me. 

Descending^t last from the eter¬ 
nal formalities of the Terran land¬ 
ing zone, I struck out quickly across 
the port city and hailed a Theradin 
ground-car. The Theradin driving 
it looked at me curiously, and in 
a buzzing voice informed me that 
I could find a human conveyance at 
the opposite corner. Surprised at 
myself, I stopped to wonder what 
I was doing. And then— 

And then I identified myself in 
a way the Theradin could not mis¬ 
take. He was nearly as surprised 
as I was. I clambered into the car, 
and he drove me to the queer, 
block-shaped building which my 
eyes had never seen before, but 
which I now knew as intimately 
as the blue sky of Terra. 

Twice, as I crossed the twisting 
ramp, I was challenged. Twice, 


with the same shock of internal 
surprise, I answered the challenge 
correctly. 

At last I came before a Theradin 
whose challenge crossed mine like 
a sure, sharp lance, and the result 
was startling. The Theradin Haal- 
vamphrenan leaned backward twice 
in acknowledgment, and said—not 
in words—"Haalvordhen!" 

I answered in the same fashion. 
"Yes. Due to certain blunders, I 
could not return to our home plan¬ 
et, and was forced to use the body 
of this alien. Having made the 
transfer unwillingly, under neces¬ 
sity, I now see certain advantages. 
Once within this body, it does not 
seem at all repulsive, and the host 
is highly intelligent and sympa¬ 
thetic. 

"I regret the feeling that I am 
distasteful to you, dear friend. But, 
consider. I can now contribute my 
services as messenger and courier, 
without discrimination by these 
mind-blind Terrans. The law which 
prevents Theradin from dying on 
any other planet should now be 
changed.” 

"Yes, yes,” the other acquiesced, 
quickly grasping my meaning. "But 
now to personal matters, my dear 
Haalvordhen. Of course your pos¬ 
sessions are held intact for you,” 

I became aware that I possessed 
five fine residences upon the planet, 
a private lake, a grove of Theirry- 
trees, and four hattel-boats. Inherit¬ 
ance among the Theradin, of course, 
is dependent upon continuity of the 
mental personality, regardless of the 
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source of the young. When any 
Theradin died, transferring his^ 
mind into a new and younger host, 
the new host at once possessed all 
of those things which had belonged 
to the former personality. Two 
Theradin, unsatisfied with their in¬ 
dividual wealth, sometimes pooled 
their personalities into a single 
host-body, thus accumulating mod¬ 
est fortunes. 

Continuity of memory, of course, 
was perfect. As Helen Vargas, I 
had certain rights and privileges as 
a Terran citizen, certain possessions, 
certain family rights, certain Empire 
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privileges. And as Haalvordhen, I 
was made free of Samarra as well. 

In a sense of strict justice, I 
*'told"’ Haalvamphrenan how the 
original host had died. I gave him 
the captain’s name. I didn't envy 
him, when the Vesta docked again 
at Samarra, 

**On second thought,** Haal¬ 
vamphrenan said reflectively, *T 
shall merely commit suicide in his 
presence." 

Evidently Helen-Haalvordhen-I 
had a very long and interesting life 
ahead of n^e. 

So did all the other Theradin, 
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by . Robert Sheckley 

If you’re planning to operate an 
interplanetary decontaminating 
service—be warned! Ghosts aren’t 
half as eerie as Undead Scarbs. 


Within the offices of tlic 
AAA Ace Interplanetary Decoo' 
tamination Service, a gloomy si¬ 
lence reigned. By the faint light 
that filtered through tlie dirty win¬ 
dows, Richard Gregor was playing 
a new form of solitaire. It in¬ 
volved three packs of cards, six 
jokers, a set of dice and a slide 
rule. The game was extremely com¬ 
plicated, maddeningly difficult, 
and always came out if yo 4 per¬ 
sisted long enough. 

His partner, Mike Arnold, had 
swept his desk clear of its usual 
clutter of crusty test tubes and 
unpaid bills, and was now dozing 
fitfully on its stained surface. 

Business couldn’t have been 
worse. 

There was a tentative knock on 
tlie door. 

Quickly Gregor pushed his 
playing cards, dice and slide rule 
into a drawer. Arnold rolled off his 
desk like a cat and flipped open 
volume t^'O of Terkstiller’s Decon- 
tamincit'ton Modes on X-32 (Ome¬ 
ga) Worlds, whicli he had been 
using for a pillow. 


Scarcely two years have gone by since Robert Sheckley took off for fame and 
fortune from a science fantasy springboard. Like Evan Hunter, of blackboard 
JUNGLE renown, he is a quite young writer ivith an astoundingly versatile 
approach to life and letters. It is gratifying to observe that neither of 
these two gifted writers have abandoned the original springboard, but have 
returned to it again and again. And just to consolidate the way we feel 
about him, here’s a Sheckley yarn that ivarms us from space helmet to brogan. 





memorium 

by... Basil Wells 


An old man’s memories may be 
filled with bitterness. But 
faithfully recorded, they may 
change the future of mankind. 


•'T'ell me about Gramr, 
Granthr,"* the thin-faced little boy 
demanded. *’You promised to tell 
me about my three Gramrs."* 

Vance Norall’s attention snapped 
reluctantly back to his visitor. It 
was perhaps not surprising that he 
should have dropped off for a mo¬ 
ment. At a hundred and thirty such 
a lapse was understandable . . . His 
eyes cleared. 

**Ah, yes. Your great, great 
grandmothers, Ronnie. First of all 
there was Elsie. A lovely woman. 
Tall she was—taller than I, and 
dark. She rode well, swam well— 
even played championship golf. 
There was nothing she could not 
do.'* 

Including lying, his mind wanted 
to add. After her death, when in a 
fit of anger she had driven too 
fast and crashed into a nest of 
highway posts, her memorium tapes 
had been brought to him in the 
hospital where he was recuperat¬ 
ing. And from the tapes he learned 
what he had never really suspected 
—that her affections were as un¬ 
stable and as unpredictable as her 
golf game was accurate. 

She had loved him. The tapes, at 


Did you ever wonder what would happen if the thoughts of every man, woman 
and child on Earth were set down in black and white for future historians 
to read? Or even present-day historians—or your next door neighbor? Could 
you endure having all of your thoughts laid bare, from the cradle to the grave? 
Wait before you answer. Basil Wells may persuade you to change your mind. 
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five year intervals, had confirmed remained at home after your great 
that But in the fifteen years of granthr was born. And after she 
their life together she had had was killed in an automobile crash 
many regrettable episodes to recall all her trophies were put into a 
—times when anger or loneliness case at the Country Club.” 
had driven her to seek other com- "And after that you married 
panions. Gramr Vivian, and became very 

We were happy, Ronnie. I was wealthy, and you built this living 
teaching in an upstate college and dome here in Antarctica near the 
your Gramr Elsie was touring the mines.” Ronnie smiled gravely, 
world collecting trophies. I remam- "That part I know very well.” 
ber seeing her on television talking Yes,,that part Ronnie knew very 
with kings, prune ministers and well. But Ronnie had not known 
presidents . . . the austere efficient nurse, his sec- 

It had been a miserable, lonely ond wife, who had cared for him 
life for Elsie. The tapes told the after the accident. She had been 
real truth of those years. Her gay a dutiful and thoughtful wife—a 
letters home had been mainly un- perfect mother to Elsie’s two sons 

truths. Yet a hard core of ambi- and their own three daughters_ 

tion, of a hunger for adulation, had but always there had been a feel- 
driven her on. His first hurt anger ing of reserve between them. Even 
at what her memories had revealed in their most intimate moments 
had changed to sympathy and pity she had seemed self-sufficient and 
as he came to understand her bet- respectful . 

. Only after her death in her 

While the second boy, Arthur, sleep, when he was sixty and Viv- 
was being born he had resigned ian was fifty, had he learned that 
from his instructor s position and she had a rheumatic heart, and 
gone into business. And Arthur’s should have slackened her ’head- 

birth had left Elsie in poordiealth. long pace years before. And from 

Her globe-trotting days as an ath- her memory tapes, sent to him by 

lete and a golfer ended. And in the memorium proctors six months 

rebellion she had struck back at after the burial, he learned how 

him blindly and secretly—child- distorted and cramped had been 

her philosophy of life. 

The last wild ride that had taken She had hated and disliked all 
her life, had almost cost him his men—a silly, slightly sordid ro- 

own, and the will to suicide had mance in her girlhood was her 

colored all of her thinking in the mental excuse for this attitude. In¬ 
last long period before that tragic wardly she shrank from any sign 

affecticm, or any physical con- 
Of course, Ronny, Gramr Elsie tact with him. Yet she desired 
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marriage for the social status and 
monetary independence it afforded. 
Bitterly she had paid the price .. . 

“Gramr Vivian was an unusual 
woman,” Norall told Ronnie, an 
ironical tone to his surprisingly 
strong old voice. "After she died 
I did not plan to remarry. I spent 
all my time in Antarctica building 
subterranean highways and develop¬ 
ing mines . . 

"Until Gramr Eldris Arovvack,” 
Ronnie rolled the Arovvack on his 
tongue, "came down to visit her 
son in one of your camps.” 

"I think you know all this bet¬ 
ter than I do, Ronnie,” Norall said, 
laughing. "Maybe I should tell the 
proctors to destroy my memory 
tapes after I am gone. You will 
not need them.” 

"Oh, no, Granthr! It is agahist 
the law. Only after a hundred 
years without a withdrawal from 
the files can a memorium tape be 
destroyed. I wish to keep in touch 
with you—it will be like talking 
with you again.” 

"I see the proctors are doing a 
good job of indoctrination in the 
schools, Ronnie.” Norall sighed. 
"When I was your age, back in 
nineteen-fifty, the universal record¬ 
ings of all citizens’ memories was 
not even imagined. 

"That came in the seventies. The 
Communists developed the system 
of brain stripping and recordings 
to weed out subversives and dis¬ 
loyal party members. They adapted 
it from our own process of clearing 
a disordered brain, in our mental 


institutions, and giving the individ¬ 
ual a fresh start with a blank mem¬ 
ory. 

"By the Twenty-first Century all 
the major nations were keeping 
mental checks on their citizens, and 
eventually even the party leaders, 
much to their horror, were checked 
and removed from office.” 

"I know all that, Granthr,” Ron¬ 
nie cried impatiently. "We have it 
in school on ever so many edutapes. 
They say that the memorium is the 
greatest deterrent to crime and 
vicious thinking. 

"But I want to hear about the 
olden times—when there were wars 
and singing commercials and big 
ugly cities.” 

"It was not so wonderful, Ron¬ 
nie. Today is much nicer, and 
safer. When I was a boy we wor¬ 
shipped cowboys and pirates. To¬ 
day it is the G.I. and the city gang¬ 
ster.” 

"Tell me about how you and 
Gramr Eldris Arovvack were 
caught in the vehicular subway for 
three days after that earthquake, 
Granthr.” 

"You know that by heart, Ron¬ 
nie,” Norall protested, "but if you 
insist . . .” 

Eldris Arovvack was in his 
mind’s eye even as his voice went 
on speaking. Eldris, so slight, so 
daintily feminine and so girlishly 
blonde and beautiful despite her 
forty years and her grown engi¬ 
neering son. They had been trapped 
together for three days in a subway 
shuttle and he had fallen in love 
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despite the twenty-five years be¬ 
tween their ages. 

For her, he had realized, this 
was a marriage of companionship 
and luxury. She had always known 
poverty. His two previous mar¬ 
riages had given him an insight 
into why women marry, but so 
deep was his love for Eldris that 
he wanted to be with her under 
any conditions. 

And they had been happy. De¬ 
spite the continual gnawing real¬ 
ization that only his money and 
position had drawn them together, 
Nocall had enjoyed a long sixty- 
three years of life with Eldris. 

She had died but two years be¬ 
fore . . . 

''Granthr, I think I liked Gramr 
Eldris better than either of my 
other gramrs,'* Ronnie was saying. 
"Of course she’s the only gramr I 
knew."* 

Norall squeezed the little boy’s 
shoulder, hard. 

It had been harder to accept the 
memorium tapes of Eldris than it 
had been to see her body disappear 
into the crematorium. For days he 
had refused to open the small 
sealed packets and insert the tapes 
into the reproducer. He felt that 
he could not endure to contact that 
beloved mind and feel there hatred, 
distaste and hidden foulness that 
humans too well know. 

And when, in his great loneli¬ 
ness, he finally did renew contact 
with the recorded memories of 
Eldris, he was astounded—and hu¬ 
miliated. 
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For Eldris, through all the years 
of their marriage, had loved him. 
Her first marriage had ended in 
hatred, yes, and in pity for a weak¬ 
ling, but for Norall there was only 
a deepening respect and sincere 
affection. 

And he had returned that love 
with a never-ending mistrust and 
cynical suspicion of her motives! 

But he was happy now. After 
Ronnie left he would be alone 
again with her memorium tapes. 
Together they would relive the 
long happy years of their marriage. 
He would share her sadness as she 
felt that Norall did not care 
enough and he would feel her joy 
as their grandchildren, and their 
children, came to visit and to be 
married in the old family dome. 

He must have been napping for 
the fraction of a second . . . 

"I must go now, Granthr. You 
are tired. Mother says I am not to 
tire you."* 

"Come again tomorrow. And 
Ronnie!"* His bony arm reached 
out for the boy’s gay blue tunic, 
"After I am gone and you are old 
enough to withdraw my tapes from 
the memorium library and contact 
them—’* 

He paused, his frail old fingers 
tightening on the fabric. 

"Do not think too harshly of me 
and of your other granthrs and 
gramrs. When we were young we 
could not know that after deatli 
all our thoughts would be laid bare. 
Our parents and our nations did 
not know, and we were fed un- 
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truths that colored all our lives. 

The little boy’s thin face was 
puzzled. 

*'Run along,” Norall said softly. 
”Some day you will understand.” 


He sent the wheelchair buzzing 
over toward the memorium tapes 
and the soft gray helmet for his 
head even as the door closed be¬ 
hind the boy. 
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testing 

hj]acques Jean Ferrat 


The patriarch had the strength 
and courage of a young man. But 
only the wisdom of the very old 
could prevent a terrible war. 


A terrestrial journalist once 
described the plight of a space 
pilot on a solo interstellar trip as 
being similar to that of a flea on 
one of the great stone dogs of 
Planet VI, Betelgeuse. All that 
vast expanse to plunder and no wa)r 
of getting at it. 

To Echelon Leader Hannibal 
Pryor, the simile was apt. It was 
aggravated by the fact that he was 
an unwilling flea. If his chief and 
sponsor, Star Marshal Stefan Lo¬ 
pez, had not backed the losing side 
in the last Sirius IX plebescite, 
Pryor would have been piloting 
the immense star-battleship Erebus, 
from which the planet-buster was 
to be dropped. Instead, he had 
been assigned this miserable chore 
of checking Rigel IV, the planet 
scheduled for blasting. 

It was a job that should have 
gone to a mere ensign, not a vet¬ 
eran echelon leader with, three 
comets on his breast There was 
nothing to do. His survey route 
had been plotted in advance by 
the calculators that, crammed the 
deck below and precision instru¬ 
ments did all the checking. If 


The ebullient author of nightmare tower and when the white rain came 
has done it again—achieved a near-miracle of reporting in the wondrous 
bright purlieus of tomorrow, W^ve often wondered whether Jacques Jean 
Ferrat actually travels into the future to observe its liveliest attributes 
or simply peers through one of those remarkable ^peepholes in Time** which 
open sip occasionally. Whatever bis technique, the results are delightful. 
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Rigel IV were habitable or inhab¬ 
ited, it would not have been se¬ 
lected for the test. 

The flying laboratory in which 
he sat would circle it twice, then 
return under automatic control to 
the dot in space, 3,000,000 kilo¬ 
meters away, five o’clock vector, 
where ships of half the inhabited 
planets were gathering to watch 
the test. 

Wellington Smith, the new 
chief star marshal, had his own 
pet pilot for the big job. Hannibal 
Pryor, as one of Lopez’ top men, 
was out of the big picture. 

Flying the preliminary milk 
run! It made acid flow in his veins. 
And he was getting fat from 
punching out weird ga,stronomic 
combinations on the food-board. 
There was nothing to do but eat 
—and swill up the non-intoxicat¬ 
ing drinks available through the 
dispenser. 

The way things stood, Pryor 
knew he’d be lucky if he made 
wing chief in ten years Earth-time. 
Once you were out of the big pic¬ 
ture, it took a miracle to pull you 
back into focus. 

Idly, Pryor lowered his long 
dark-skinned body into the observ¬ 
er’s bucket, and Tvatched the small 
golden dot that was Rigel IV 
swiftly enlarge itself on the screen. 
It took on a bluish tinge and ac¬ 
quired the fuzzy halo that denoted 
an atmosphere. 

The scientists, prodded by the 
political leaders of Sirius Sector, 
had selected for the sake of thor¬ 


oughness a planet known to be 
habitable, though uninhabited, at 
least by human beings. The planet 
buster had already been tested on 
the airless satellites of one of the 
dark stars. 

Without much interest, Pryor 
watched Rigel IV fill the screen, 
gradually become convex. He had 
landed on far too many worlds to 
be frightened by the effect of its 
falling upon him as he neared it. 
Half-subconsciously, he noted that 
the star-brakes were working per¬ 
fectly. 

He felt the faint jar as the at¬ 
mosphere engines took over from 
the star-drive. The little lights on 
the panel flared and flickered in 
proper sequence as the flying lab¬ 
oratory began its first circuit of a 
world that was soon to be blasted 
to stardust. 

Later, he realized that he must 
have dozed off. At any rate, he 
missed the flicker of green light at 
the left of the panel and it took 
the rasping electronic voice that 
unexpectedly called, "Pilot control, 
pilot control, pilot control,” to 
awaken him. 

He muttered, ^Dlameder in 
sheer disbelief, as he pushed the 
button that turned off the voice 
and took over the controls. It 
couldn’t possibly have happened 
and yet—the instruments were 
never wrong. 

Rigel IV was inhabited—^by hu¬ 
mans! 

As he brought the ship in along 
an ever-slowing parabola^ Pryor 
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pulled the outspe.iker over in front 
of his mouth and said, "Lab Able 
calling Erebus, Lab Able calling 
Erebus. Locator shows humanity on 
Rigel Four, locator shows human¬ 
ity on Rigel Four. Over.'* 

He held course and watched the 
seconds tick by on the call 
chronometer. Eleven, twelve, thir¬ 
teen . . . thirty-fivc-thirty six. . . 
A burst of gibberish emerged from 
the inspeaker until he tuned the 
unscrambler and heard, "I hear you. 
Lab Able. Check for inhabitants 
and arrange immediate evacuation, 
check for inhabitants and arrange 
immediate evacuation. Report 
-when assignment complete, report 
when assignment complete. Time 
is of the essence, time is of the 
essence. Over and out, over and 
out." 

Pryor wrestled with temptation. 
If he put another message 
through, unscrambled, stating the 
situation, Interstellar Control mon¬ 
itors woidd inevitably pick it up. 
Interstellar Control was death on 
any interference with inhabited 
planets. Interstellar Control was 
already on record as being against 
the planet-buster test on a usable 
world. And not even the new 
chief star-marshal was strong 
enough to buck IC. 

Pryor smiled and hummed t 
little Antarean tune as he slowed 
Lab Able to hovering speed. If he 
handled the situation adroitly, he 
should be able to get Marshal 
Lopez out of the doghouse—and, 
quite as important, one Echelon 


Leader Hannibal Pryor back in the 
big picture. 

According to the instruments, 
the humans on Rigel IV lived in 
a single small settlement in the 
south temperate zone of the planet, 
surprisingly dose to the forbid¬ 
ding antarctic ice-cap. 

Pryor cut in distance-detail vi¬ 
sion and blinked unbelievingly at 
a cluster of thatched roofs about 
a strangely familiar structure with 
a tall white pointed spire. The 
fields about the settlement, where 
they did not show cultivation, bore 
an odd pale purple hue. Beyond 
the village lay a long, narrow, 
twisting body of pale blue water. 

Pryor spotted a level spot that 
looked suitable for landing, clear 
of the tilled fields. His mocha col¬ 
ored fingers played the panel-but¬ 
tons like the fingers of an organist 
ringing in stops, as he prepared 
Lab Able for its descent. 

Emerging from his ship, Pryor 
discovered that the pale purple 
iields were actually covered with 
a sort of low, tough shrubbery. It 
covered the sparsely-treed hills be¬ 
yond the lake and seemed to fade 
into the deep misty blue of the 
afternoon sky. 

Although he had never seen a 
landscape like it, in all his roving 
over scores of planets, Pryor found 
it pleasant. A strong, cool wind 
whipped his weatherproof cover¬ 
all against the backs of his legs. 
After the artificial atmosphere of 
Lab Able, the fresh air stung his 
nostrils pleasantly. And the smell 
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of the pale purple shrubbery was 
sweet. 

He scrambled over a low barrier 
of uncut gray stone that marked 
the boundary of the field in which 
he had landed and found himself 
on a narrow road of ochre-hued 
dirt. He trudged along it, toward 
the village, and around a dipping 
bend met two men riding in a sur¬ 
face car of fantastically ancient 
vintage. If Pryor had not seen 
similar vehicles in his histofilm 
course at the academy, he would 
scarcely have known what it was. 
It actually ran on wheels with plas¬ 
tic rims. 

It pulled to a halt alongside him 
and the red-bearded patriarch sit¬ 
ting next to the young man at the 
controls, leapt spryly out and said 
in odd thick accents, ^'Welcome 
to Leith on Nevis, sir.'* 

The older man had to repeat the 
greeting before Pryor found words. 
There was so much that was aston¬ 
ishing about him. First, his cloth¬ 
ing. It consisted of stout shoes of 
what looked like real leather, long 
woven socks in brilliant diamond 
checks, a brief black jacket and a 
sort of skirt woven in a complex 
pattern of blue-and-green checks 
and kept from flaring in the wind 
by a heavy pouch of some sort of 
fur. 

A sort of blanket that matched 
the skirt was slung over his left 
shoulder and an odd-looking flat 
black bonnet, turned up on one 
side by an elaborate metal clip, 
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had a headba&d of the same bright 
material. 

Second, his beard. For centuries, 
all male human children were 
given facial depilation shortly after 
birth, and as a result, the old man’s 
luxurious red growth looked both 
alarming and unsanitary. Third, 
his skin. It was like that of the 
young man engaged in turning the 
vehicle awkwardly about, a pale 
reddish pink that made Pryor con¬ 
scious of his own dark normality. 

When he had recovered from 
his surprise at encountering such 
a strange specimen, Pryor re¬ 
turned his greeting and asked to 
be taken to the chief or leader of 
the community. 

The younger man, who had 
pulled up alongside again but fac¬ 
ing the other way, said, "You’re 
speaking to the Dominie now, 
sir." His accent was as alien and 
thick as that of the man with the 
beard. And his costume was sim¬ 
ilar save for minor details. 

On the way to the village, they 
had to halt while a flock of baaa- 
ing gray sheep, tended by a husky¬ 
looking youngster and a long¬ 
haired black-and-white dog, crossed 
the dirt road. Pryor, who had never 
seen anything like them before, 
asked what they were, what they 
v/ere for. 

The older man smiled and said, 
"Their wool supplies us with the 
clothing we wear. Their hides pro¬ 
vide us with light leather. Their 
flesh provides us with meat for 
the table.’* 
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Pryor nodded, wishing he had¬ 
n’t asked. The idea of eating the 
flesh of living creatures—or recent¬ 
ly living creatures—appalled him. 
He had an idea he wasn’t going 
to enjoy his dinner. 

The village, with its stone 
houses and thatched roofs remind¬ 
ed Pryor of a village in a fairy tale 
vidarfllm. He noted with growing 
amazement that all the inhabitants 
seemed to be fair of hair and skin, 
all wore the gay skirts and bonnets, 
regardless of sex. He was asked to 
alight in front of the largest house, 
one close by the stone church with 
its white wooden spire. 

The Dominie led him into t 
room of wholly unexpected com¬ 
fort and applied flame to a pile 
of cut logs in a wide stone fire¬ 
place. 

This done, he produced two 
earthenware mugs and a stone 
bottle and said, doubt not but 
that your mission to Leith on 
Nevis is important. It is only fitting 
we indulge in a drop before we 
come to such matters.” 

The Dominie drained his mug 
without changing expression, but 
the innocent looking amber liquid 
made Pryor gasp. It seemed to burn 
his gullet and, seconds later, start 
a warming fire in his veins. When 
he could talk, he gasped, ”What 
was that. Dominie?” 

"That,” said the older man, 
smiling through his beard, "is 
uisquebaugh, the water of life, 
known to the less ancient as whis- 
key.” 


*T’ve heard of it,” Pryor man¬ 
aged. He wondered if he weren’t 
dreaming the whole business, and 
shook himself mentally in an ef¬ 
fort to awaken in the prosaic sur¬ 
roundings of Lab Able. But noth¬ 
ing changed. 

"I’m afraid,” he said, "I’ve 
brought you a problem. Dominie.” 
He wondered what the word 
meant. "I’ve got orders from head- 
quar;ters, Sirius Sector to have this 
planet evacuated at once.” 

Courteously, the older man re¬ 
filled Pryor’s mug, then poured 
nnore liquid fire into his own. He 
said, "And what is the alterna¬ 
tive?” 

"There is no alternative,” 
Pryor replied bluntly. "In a mat¬ 
ter of thirty-six hours. Earth-time, 
this little world is going to be 
blown to snpithereens.” 

"I'll say one thing for you, 
young man,” said the Dominie. 
"You don’t believe in beating 
about the bush.” He drained his 
mug once more, and added over 
its rim, "Is the universe at war?” 

"Not at present. I’m happy to 
say,” said Pryor. 

"Then I fear your errand is 
wasted,” said the other. "If there 
is no war, then we shall not evacu¬ 
ate. Even if there were, I should 
hesitate to uproot my people. They 
would have to leave so much of 
what they have wrought and love 
behind them.” 

"I assure you,” said Pryor, won¬ 
dering just how stupid the patriarch 
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was, "that you will receive ample 
compensation/' 

"Gin you then arrange ample 
compensation for human hearts?" 
the old man asked. 

Pryor braced himself and 
drained his mug. To his surprise, 
the whiskey or whatever it was, 
went down smoothly. He said, *Tm 
afraid you don't understand the 
situation, sir. This planet, Rigel 
Four, is the subject for testing of 
the deadliest new bomb ever made. 
The experiment is already under 
wty. You and your people must 
evacuate. Of course, if our plot¬ 
ters had known of your exis¬ 
tence—" 

"They'd have selected another 
world to blow up," the Dominie 
finished for him. "I fear they'll 
have to make the change anyway. 
Our title to this planet is quite clear 
and above-board. Allow me to 
show you.". 

He rose, crossed to a lovingly 
carved and polished cabinet, and 
withdrew not a vidiroll but some 
actual ancient documents, handed 
them to Pryor. 

Pryor looked at them with 
growing excitement. It was a 
planet charter, beyond question, 
granted some two centuries before 
by Interplanetary Control, the pred¬ 
ecessor of Interstellar Control. It 
stated that Arnold MacRae, Ian 
Stephenson and Alexandra Hamil¬ 
ton had purchased, in goods, cash 
and services, the full rights to 
Rigel IV, hereafter to be known 
as Nevis. It added that the rights 
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were to run in perpetuity, save only 
in the case of interstellar war and 
tlien only during the existence of a 
state of war. 

Somebody had slipped when 
Marshal Wellington Smith select¬ 
ed Rigel IV for his planet-busting 
test. Pryor suspected the listing of 
this world under Nevis, among the 
titled planets, rather than as Rigel 
IV among the untitled, plus the 
antiquity of the deal and the small 
size and isolation of the settle¬ 
ment, had caused the error. 

He stood up, noting that the 
floor seemed to slant where it had 
been level when he entered. He 
said, "There’s been a serious error, 
I fear. Can you have me driven to 
my ship at once? I must report it 
while there is still time," 

"Certainly, young man," said the 
Dominie, rising. 

Back in Lab Able, Pryor ran his 
hands over his face, which felt un¬ 
reasonably hot. He punched in the 
outspeaker, called the Erebus and 
explained the situation. At its con¬ 
clusion, he added innocently, 
"Shall I. call in Interstellar for 
checking and aid? Over.” 

He had to wait almost half an 
hour, Earth-time, for the reply to 
come through. In the meantime, 
he could picture the consternation 
among the smug brass hats on the 
flagship. He hummed the Antarean 
ditty again, feeling strangely re¬ 
laxed and comfortable. 

Finally it came through. When 
he got it unscrambled, it was or¬ 
ders to sit tight while higher an- 
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thority dealt with the situation. He 
signed off, chuckling, and went 
back outside to the ancient surface- 
car, where the young man and a 
young woman were waiting for 
him. He had left the message re¬ 
corder on, resolved to return in 
two hours for further orders. If 
there were none, he was going to 
call in IC. Come what might, he 
was back in the big picture with 
a vengeance. 

When they reached the Dom¬ 
inie’s house, the girl said, *'When 
you’re through eating, perhaps 
you’ll come to the kirk vestry. 
Well be having a small dance.” 

He looked at her more closely 
and, in spite of the rosy and un¬ 
natural whiteness of her skin, 
noted that she was comely. He re¬ 
solved to visit the kirk vestry as 
soon as politeness would permit, 
whatever a kirk vestry might be. 

He drank more of the Dominie’s 
uisquebaugh before dinner and 
found himself asking, ’’Pardon me, 
sir, but would you answer one 
question?” And, at the older 
man’s nod, “Why are you so 
few.^” 

”We are few by choice,” was 
the reply. ”Our forefathers long 
ago left Earth for Proxima Cen- 
tauri Seven, in one of the earliest 
migrations, to escape overcrowding. 
My people and I like room to 
breathe in, room to roam and work 
without restriction. When PC 
Seven grew too crowded, we 
pooled mir resources and pur¬ 
chased this world. In those days, 


planets such as this were cheap 
enough. The Control was glad to 
have them settled. Since then, we 
have limited our numbers to avoid 
a repetition of what went before.” 

'Diinking of a life spent in the 
crowded cities of crowded planets 
or in the cramped quarters of star- 
ships, Pryor understood. It had 
been in search of space and free¬ 
dom that he had joined the service 
—only to exchange urban jamming 
for the prisons of strict discipline 
and limited space. 

’’You’ve created a dream,” Pryor 
said. 

The Dominie put down his 
empty mug and said gravely, 
’’Don’t think it’s been easy. Adapt¬ 
ing to the most hospitable alien 
world is a Sackbreaking job. But 
we’ve never been afraid of work.” 

”I can see that,” said Pryor, 
feeling oddly useless. He won¬ 
dered how he would fare without 
buttons to push, circuits to serve 
him. 

The Dominie’s wife, a tali, 
handsome woman with the frame 
of a percheron, appeared and an¬ 
nounced that dinner was ready. 
Thanks to the whiskey, or perhaps 
to his absorption in his exotic sur¬ 
roundings, Pryor found himself ac¬ 
tually eating meat—and actually 
enjoying it. The mutton was crisp 
and black on the outside, tender 
and pink in the center, and the 
vegetables and fruits served with 
it constituted a rich new expe¬ 
rience. 

During the meal, the Dominie’s 
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wife said, “Tell me, Mr. Pryor, if 
the universe is not at war, why 
do they wish to blow up our 
planet.^’* 

Pryor explained as best he could 
—and, unexpectedly, he seemed to 
be thinking and expressing him¬ 
self more clearly than ever before. 
He told them about the rise of the 
aggressive elements in Sirius Sec¬ 
tor, about the plebescite that had 
put Wellington Smith in power. 

“They’re fretting under the re¬ 
strictions of IC,“ he said, “and 
they’re seeking to gather sufficient 
strength to obtain concessions. As 
long as they remain within IC 
limits, they can’t be touched.” 

The Dominie said quietly, “It’s 
the same dreadful story, Mary. Too 
many people, too many unhappy 
people, restlessness, conspiracy, 
war. This time the whole universe 
will suffer.” Then, to Pryor, “But 
if your Star Marshal obliterates an 
inhabited IC planet, he’ll be in 
trouble, will he not.^” 

If he should dare do such a 
thing—and I feel sure he won’t,” 
said Pryor, “he’ll be as good as 
ruined.” For some reason he 
added, as an afterthought, “That 
is, if IC hears of it.” 

“I see,” said the patriarch, nod¬ 
ding thoughtfully. 

His wife said, “There’s a dance 
in the kirk vestry this evening, Mr. 
Pryor. I hope you’ll be in attend¬ 
ance. Naturally, you’ll honor us by 
being our guest overnight.” 

Pryor found the kirk vestry 
without trouble. It was an extend 
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sion of the big building with the 
white spire and less than fifty 
meters from the Dominie’s house. 
He intended merely to get some¬ 
one to drive him to his ship and 
get his message out. But when he 
heard the shrill, rhythmic combina¬ 
tion of bagpipes and fiddle, some¬ 
thing stirred deep in his ancestral 
memory and he forgot about all 
else. 

He danced with the girl of the 
surface-car and she showed him the 
steps of the strange dances and his 
feet had magic in them. He laughed 
with the men and drank more of 
the whiskey and the night became 
a golden whirl of primitive ex¬ 
citement such as he had never 
known. He needed the help of 
two of the young men to get him 
back to the Dominie’s house, where 
he was undressed and put into a 
soft warm object they called a 
bed. 

He knew no more until the con¬ 
cussion of the explosion brought 
him sharply out of his drunken 
slumber. Although his tongue was 
thick with fur and his head rattled 
as if it were filled with dried peb¬ 
bles, he woke up sober. 

Through the bedroom window, 
he saw the flickering brilliance of 
the exploded bomb mounting slow¬ 
ly toward the stars. He turned and, 
with a strange sickness in his stom¬ 
ach, scrambled' into his clothing. 
Outside, he could hear the little 
community coining to life. 

He hadn’t believed they would 
do it. When he got out of the ve- 
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hide, he saw an odd little mound 
of molten metal where Lab Able 
had stood in silver serenity a few 
minutes earlier. Silently, he cursed 
the ruthless militarists who were 
going to blast Rigel IV to dust, 
and cursed his own irresponsibility 
for not sending the message that 
would have put a halt to their 
plans. 

Somebody said in the odd ac¬ 
cent that was already becoming 
familiar, "What happened, Mr. 
Pryor?” 

Pryor thought fast though his 
head ached badly. He said, "I fear 
the drive fuel reached critical 
mass. It happens once in a hun¬ 
dred thousand times.” It hadn’t, it 
couldn’t, but how could he tell 
them they were as good as dead. 

And himself with them, of 
course. But he didn’t waste time 
thinking about that. 

When he got back to the Dom¬ 
inie’s house, the wife greeted him 
gravely. She wore a soft wool robe, 
and her hair was in odd wisps of 
paper, and he could tell by the 
way she looked at him that she 
knew. 

"Where can I hnd the Dom¬ 
inie?” he asked. 

"He’s in the basement of the 
kirk,” she said in her soft un¬ 
troubled voice. "He asked me to 
ask you to join him there.” 

"Thanks, ma’am,” Pryor re¬ 
plied. There was nothing more to 
say. 

The. light was dim in the base¬ 
ment. The place smelled of age 


and dampness. But there was ma¬ 
chinery there, a vast pile of it, and 
the Dominie was fussing around 
it, wearing a frown. 

"Ho, there, Pryor,” he said. "So 
they blew up your ship?” 

"They blew her up,” said Pryor 
grimly. "I never thought they’d 
dare. If only I hadn’t made an 
idiot of myself at the dance. I’d—” 

The Dominie cut him off with, 
"It’s a bit late for regrets, young 
man. Come see if we can get this 
blasted communicator working.” 

Pryor’s heart leapt. For a mo¬ 
ment, he thought he wa*s gaining 
a reprieve. Then he saw the age 
and condition of the old set—it 
was at least a century old—and 
realized they’d be lucky to get a 
message out at all before the big 
one blew them to nothingness. 

"Come on. Dominie,” he said, 
"let’s have that wrench.” 

They worked through the short 
night and into the morning that 
followed. The Dominie’s wife 
brought them a strange herb brew 
she called tea, that reinvigorated 
them. She said, to Pryor, "Sheila 
and the other girls are very excit¬ 
ed. They believe you’ll be staying 
a while now. You’ll be the first 
stranger in many years.” 

Pryor wiped his brow grimly and 
said, "Well, I’ll be here as long 
as any of them, I guess.” 

"Then there’s no hope?” the 
Dominie asked quietly over his tea. 

"Oh, we’ll get a message out 
to the IC,” said Pryor. "We’re 
almost ready to send. But it will 
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be too late. The bomb is already 
on its way." 

"Come on then," said the Dom¬ 
inie, handing his tea back to his 
wife. "Let’s waste no time." 

They got the message out, before 
the reddish sun reached the Me¬ 
ridian. And Pryor said grimly, 
"That makes their second mistake. 
They should have blasted the town 
last night, not just my ship. Their 
first mistake was in selecting this 
planet." He looked about him at 
the placid, happy scene, and sup¬ 
pressed a heaving sob. 

The Dominie put a firm hand 
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on his shoulder and said, "Perhaps 
it’s best this way. Perhaps this is 
why we are here, to prevent the 
most terrible war of all. After all, 
there aren’t m.any of us against 
those who would die if your mar¬ 
shal got his way." 

Pryor said,, his eyes shining with 
admiration, "You’re a great man. 
Dominie—and a brave one." 

"Let’s just say an old one," said 
the patriarch. "And now, since we 
have so little time, let’s you and I 
walk to the edge of the loch and 
look at the hills on the other side. 
It’s a lovely view.’* 



If you like your science fantasy made exciting by a chessboard kind of 
wizardry If dangerous animals and big game hunters and hunters of men 
on a canvas as mysteriously u ide and deep as the universe gives you a very 
special kind of thrill — you^ve put your finger on one reason why you can*t 
afford t(i miss Stanley Mullen's grippingly suspenseful short lead novel, 
THE LAIR OF THE PHOENIX, in our very next issue. And the other reasons 
are legion, including the Copperbirds' ability to recreate and rebuild life 
in a cosmic drama that runs the gamut from night on Venus to the stellar 
immensities. Few writers in the science fantasy field can excel Stanley 
Mullen in bis own astounding domain of wonder, star-girt and untrammeled. 
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Our doughty critic warrior enters 
the lists for flying saucers — and 
the newest Ted Sturgeon volume. 


Vaughan Wilkins, author of 
*^And so—^Victoria,’* "Fanfare for 
a Witch,” and other important nov¬ 
els, now turns to fantasy in his 
literate and appealing Valley Be¬ 
yond Time (St. Martin’s Press, 
$3.00), firm in his belief that there 
can be shadings in fantasy and that 
it needn’t always echo our fears and 
our frustrations, now and in the 
future. This is fantasy in that older 
tradition which did not have to play 
upon the memories of a world sud¬ 
denly discovering, not without fear 
and trembling, that it is uncom¬ 
fortably close to disaster. Our social 
satirists and the devotees of the 
space opera, in and outside of fan¬ 
tasy, will find this dull stuff. But 
some of you will, I feel, agree with 
me that Vaughan Wilkins, in tak¬ 
ing us to Cibola, the Island of the 
Valley of the Ever-Young, has 
taken us into another and a very 
inviting dimension where time, as 
we know it, stands still, and other 
values seem more important. 

What will be your theory about 
"this peculiar denudative phenome¬ 
non” ? What will be your thoughts 


A recent Air Force proclamation denying the existence of flying saucers and 
offering proof that the alleged ''sightings'* stem largely from mass hysteria 
has prompted Mr. Santesson to add fuel to a raging controversy. And while 
we do not ourselves share his conviction that the Keyhoe books are on the 
winning side of the argument we remain unshaken in our adherence to the 
Voltairian precept: "W^e do not agree with what you say, but tuill defend to the 
death your right to say it." And Mr. Santesson never merely tilts at ivindniills. 
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as the old man sweeps the strings 
of the harp, and **is answered by 
a silver fanfare of trumpets, echoed 
and re-doubled in the high vaulting 
of the wood'*? 

And will you share the reactions 
of Senator Benaiah Purvis, resplen¬ 
dent in his mantle of purple and 
tunic of scarlet, as he hears the 
song of the bells there in the hall 
of the kings of Derga—"small 
silver bells, whose piercing, mourn¬ 
ful sweetness grew to such an in¬ 
tensity that the mind was emptied 
of all sensation except an agonized 
ecstasy in their music, and that the 
very fibres of the body seemed to 
be set vibrating to the waves of 
almost intolerably lovely sound?’* 
In time, the Senator and the Queen 
go "beyond time, in great glory,** 
and Ethne, daughter af the King 
of Cibola, returns to the Valley 
Beyond Time—as does Midge. It 
is not inconceivable that some of 
you—more than a few of you—will 
wish they could go witli them . . . 
Recommended! 

Major Donald E. Keyhoe, 
who needs no introduction to the 
field by now, is responsible for an¬ 
other interesting and potentially 
controversial contribution to the 
literature of the Flying Saucers. 
Kcyhoe*s The Flying Saucer 
Conspiracy (Henry Holt, $3.50) 
is important, doubly so at the mo¬ 
ment, when it is necessary for us 
to pause and evaluate the mounting 
evidence that there are Intelligences 
directing tlie Saucers. A very per¬ 


sonal reaction is that both Keyhoe 
and others might be more effective 
if they organized their facts and 
their notes, historical and contem¬ 
porary, a shade differently. There 
are slightly disconcerting jumps 
back and forth across time and 
space which could confuse the gen¬ 
eral reader. 

But Major Keyhoe’s report on 
thq top-level blackout which for 
several years has imposed a stern 
censorship of flying saucer reports 
is topical and priority reading. 
However justified such thinking 
may have seemed, it is beginning 
to be obvious that the censorship 
which has meant that only a hand¬ 
ful know—or even suspect—what 
the Saucers can mean to us, is not 
only regrettable but could conceiva¬ 
bly be fatal. For it implies an alarm¬ 
ing higher-echelon lack of faith in 
our reactions and our thinking that 
is, to say the least, disturbing. 

It is true that even in our time 
we have seen waves of know- 
nothingism, and there is reason to 
believe that, after an Atomic War, 
we may very well seek to turn the 
clock back in a mass effort to shut 
our eyes. But now—right now—we 
have the heroism and the courage 
of the past generations to add 
strength to our heritage, and to 
forget this is regrettable. We do 
not yet have a Statist society, with 
the State—in its various forms— 
thinking for us. The blind censor¬ 
ship of Flying Saucer reports, by 
rote and from mixed feelings, 
seems part and parcel of a school 
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of thought which half-anticipates 
the prophetic extrapolations of 
writers who have appeare<l else¬ 
where in this magazine. 

The blow by blow account of 
the campaign to muzzle Major Key- 
hoe answers questions like these— 
in addition to reporting hundreds 
of sightings. 

Is it a fact that '*one of the big 
ones'* is orbiting us? 

Our Earth Satellite Vehicle pro¬ 
gram had been announced by De¬ 
fense Secretary Forrestal in 1948. 
*’The Pentagon then also confirmed 
a Nazi scheme for a deadly 'sky 
platform.* ** What has happened 
since then? 

Did we succeed in bombing the 
Moon? 

Is it true that the Air Force is 
now receiving 700 flyihg saucer re¬ 
ports a week} 

Are there oases on Mars? 

What about that twelve-mile- 
long bridge on the Moon? 

Have the Saucers carried off jet 
planes ? 

What does it all add up to ? Does 
Washington know what the Saucers 
are? If so, you may agree with 
Major Keyhoe that "they’re wrong 
to hide what they’ve learned. No 
matter what the explanation is, the 
world should be prepared.’* 

Attention writers! Damon 
Knight, Judith Merril and James 
Blish are making tentative plans for 
a science fiction writers’ conference 
to be held this summer in Milford, 
Pa. Milford is a small resort town 


about 90 miles from New York. 
Dates, prices, etc., have not been 
settled, and reservations are not 
wanted now. What is wanted, if you 
are interested, is a letter telling 
something about yourself—experi¬ 
ence, training, stories sold (if any), 
and so on. Later progress reports 
on the conference will go out di¬ 
rectly to qualified people who write 
NOW to Damon Knight, P.O. Box 
164, Milford, Pike County, Pa. 

Ballantine Books again bring us 
^n anthology of material by an im¬ 
portant SF writer that, though not 
exactly Science Fiction, must be 
mentioned in this column. Tlieodore 
Sturgeon’s Caviar (Ballantine, 35 
cents) is an interesting group of 
stories by the winner of the Inter¬ 
national Fantasy Award. Several are 
representative of Sturgeon’s ability 
to at times write with a sensitivity 
and a subtlety that should make his 
work remembered in that future we 
all look forward to with such mixed 
feelings. '^Bright Segment’* is a 
beautiful portrait of a man who 
lived with aloneness, emptiness and 
uselessness. "Shadow, Shadow on 
the Wall,** is excellent. Recom¬ 
mended. 

There have been several inquiries 
about "Fantasy Times,** referred to 
in earlier columns. A free sample 
copy of the current issue of the 
periodical—science fiction’s own 
newspaper—will be sent to any 
reader of Fantastic Universe 
upon request. Drop a postcard to- 
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night to Fandom House, P.O. Box 
2331, Paterson 23 , New Jersey. 

E. Everett Evans returns to the 
adventures of George Hanlon, Se¬ 
cret Operative of the Inter-Stellar 
Corps, in Alien Minds (Fantasy 
Press, $ 3 . 00 ). The people of 
Szstruyyah — ’’Estrella’' to the 
Corpsmen — are native to that 
world, and the first ’’advanced 
enough to be asked to join the 
Federation with equal status.” Un¬ 
til they make their influence felt 
pro-Federation, administrative and 
popular thinking is wavering under 
pressure from inflammatory 
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speeches and whispering campaigns, 
ail calling for keeping Estrella for 
the Estrellans and running out all 
’’plundering foreigners.” Young 
Hanlon, with his gift for reading 
men’s minds—and entering into the 
minds of others—is the obvious 
choice in the campaign to discover 
who or what is behind the attempt 
to discredit the Federation. Alien- 
Minds, to quote the jacket blurb, 
is ^'not a novel heavy with social 
significance; it is not a psychologi¬ 
cal study of alien—or human— 
entities.” Frankly ’’written to enter¬ 
tain,” it achieves its purpose ad¬ 
mirably. 



A master of documentary-type realism captures 
the steel-fire glitter of tall men and a darkly 
imperiled ship in the gulfs between the planets 
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The Earthians were horribly split 
up internally. But Kcid took a 
man’s delight in inhabiting them. 


Xhe body of a man lay on the 
bed. He appeared to be sleeping, 
although an experienced finger 
would have found almost no pulse, 
and a practiced ear would have 
detected only the feeblest breath^ 
ing. Life in the body of the prone 
figure was at a low ebb. 

Slowly, seemingly out of the 
very head itself, a haze began to 
ooze—a gray, filmy, foggy vapor 
which grew thicker and thicker, 
spreading out until the man*s face 
was totally obscured. 

The haze assumed shape and 
even a kind of substance, and when 
it had formed into a long, oval 
mass, it began to float across the 
room. 

It settled down in the seat of a 
large upholstered chair, almost as 
if it were trying, humanlike, to 
make itself comfortable. 

After a moment the mass of 
gray vapor began to glow, first 
with a dull orange tint gradually 
brightening to red, then into purple 
and finally into a luminous green. 
Tiny points of light began to fash 
inside it, and then one sudden, 
stabbing beam leaped out of the 
glowing hazy stuff. It passed swift- 


The occupation of a human body by an alien intelligence is surely the most 
elastic theme in the entire range of present-day science fiction. It can 
either be grim and terrifying, or it can bounce the reader right out of his 
chair with a rollicking, if documentarily stark, smash climax. Our space 
helmet is off to Richard E. Lowe for a most distinguished SF thought variant. 
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ly Up through the ceiling and be¬ 
yond into the sky, and continued 
its incredible journey, out into the 
great empty reaches of space . . . 

The green fog in the bedroom 
chair began to pulse, throbbing 
slowly in and out like a gaseous 
bellows, while the little lights be¬ 
gan to flicker irregularly. Then a 
neiv light came—a sharp blue point 
of light lancing down the beam 
from the sky—arid with its coining 
the pulsing stopped, the green 
slowly faded and only the tiny 
flickers of light remained. 

Out of the living fog thoughts 
had come and flashed with mcred¬ 
ible speed up the beam of now in¬ 
visible light. Contact had been 
established . . . 

This is Kcid. (the thoughts 
ran). Do you catch me? 

"We catch you," came the an¬ 
swer, after a long moment. "Your 
signal is clear, but weak. Go 
ahead." 

Okay, Arck (the thoughts con¬ 
tinued). But let's dispense with 
two-way transmission now. I’ve 
never commimicated over this dis¬ 
tance before and it’s a terrible 
strain. 

I arrived on Planet III, System 
II—they call it Earth—as sched¬ 
uled, but had some difficulty find¬ 
ing Adab. I’ve been here a full 
Earth-year now, and have to admit 
Adab’s earlier report was right in 
most details, thought faulty in 
many of its conclusions. Here’s the 
picture as I see it 
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First, Earth would not be suit¬ 
able for us to live on in our pres¬ 
ent physical form, and as you know 
the gaseous state is highly unsatis¬ 
factory except for short periods. 
Therefore, the only way we could 
profitably colonize Earth would be 
by occupying the inhabitants, as 
Adab did and as I have done on 
several occasions. 

In fact, at this moment I have 
ah Earth body in suspension, wait¬ 
ing for me to come back. The catch 
is, if I don’t get back within a few 
Earth-hours, the body will die and 
I’ll have to occupy someone else. 

Adab was right in his measure¬ 
ment of Earth time. Their year is 
equal to one-tenth of our gib. But 
the life span of Earth people is only 
some sixty or seventy years, or less 
than a twelfth the span of life on 
Artex IV. 

In many ways Earth is the most 
pleasant planet I have yet scouted. 
The people are certainly a higher 
form of life than the five-legged 
beasts of Aionsto, though perhaps 
not so advanced emotionally as the 
aalbs of Ticat in System XVII. 

The Earth people have a certain 
degree of intelligence, but it is 
paradoxical in many respects. It is 
not a one-race world. There are 
beings here with an intelligence 
quotient lower than that of our 
own ggg*s, if you can believe it. 

On the other hand, there have 
been perhaps a few hundred in¬ 
stances in the history of this world 
of individuals with almost super¬ 
intelligence. 
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Earth is on the threshold of 
what it calls the atomic age, but 
so far only two ways have been 
found of using that lower form of 
energy: for destruction in the form 
of bombs, and as a means of creat¬ 
ing heat for the generation of steam 
used in propulsion of enormous 
land and sea vessels or the creation 
of electric power. 

There is some talk of atom-pow¬ 
ered aircraft, w^hich would require 
some form of direct transmission 
of energy, but so far as I can dis¬ 
cover at present, Earthians are still 
exulting over the conquest of the 
sound barrier. 

It may well be centuries before 
they discover the secret of the aural 
barrier which will enable them, as 
it did us, to travel faster tlian tlie 
speed of light. Therefore I do not 
believe we need be concerned with 
the possibility of an invasion from 
Earth in die foreseeable future. 

These Earthians are strange, yet 
somehow wonderful people. Their 
way of life, though still primitive, 
has many pleasant aspects. Adab's 
experience is a case in point. 

I had some difficulty locating him 
when I first arrived, for he was in 
occupation, and it is difficult to 
send and receive in that condition. 

But I finally located him one 
night when he came out of his 
captive’s head for a brief moment 
of relaxation, and managed to 
worm out of him why he had been 
silent for so long. 

It seems that he had occupied 
what Eardiians call married 


man,^ and had become so pleas¬ 
urably adjusted to Earth life that 
he completely ignored his duties 
to Artex IV. I would have been 
much more severe with Adab if he 
had been older and more expe¬ 
rienced, and also if I had not my¬ 
self already discovered this insid¬ 
ious liking for Earth ways which 
seems to come over us when we 
occupy an Earth body. 

When Adab gets back, I suggest 
you send him to Circle VII for a 
tour of duty. It will settle him 
down. 

However, the startling thing 
about Earth people, and the one 
presenting our biggest difficulty in 
terms of colonizing this planet, is 
tliis: Earthians have not one, but 
two minds! 

The first, which Adab and I 
have now had some experience in 
occupying, is called the conscious 
mind. It apparently controls the 
tlioughts and actions of an individ¬ 
ual, yet not so completely that it 
can be stated as an infallible rule. 

The second mind is called the 
sub-, or unconscious mind. I am 
not yet sure whether this is a 
physical mind. But it appears to 
have no relation to any of tlie 
nerves in tlie brain, for I have not 
been able to establish control of 
it It seems to have strange and 
almost unlimited powers and is in 
no way subject to the control of 
the first, or conscious mind. 

This may be hard for you to 
comprehend, for as you know, 
a phenomenon of this kind has 
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never occurred elsewhere in the 
universe, at least to our knowledge. 

But try to imagine that you have 
a second mind. You do not use it 
or feel it or even know it is there. 
But suppose that one day you sud¬ 
denly committed an act of treason 
against Artex IV, some act which 
was contrary to every bit of train¬ 
ing you had ever received, an act 
for which there appeared to be no 
logical explanation whatever. 

On Earth this would be ex¬ 
plained, in a rather unsatisfying 
and complex way, as follows: At 
some time in your youth, you had 
suffered an indignity at the hands 
of the government—or perhaps it 
happened to your parents or some¬ 
one else close to you. You had for¬ 
gotten about it completely—you 
thought. But your subconscious 
mind had remembered, and in its 
own good time would take control, 
and cause you to commit this 
treacherous act. 

Incredible as it may sound, on 
Earth there are many, many for¬ 
midably guarded buildings devoted 
exclusively to the forcible deten¬ 
tion of people whose subconscious 
minds have thus taken control of 
their bodies. These unfortunate 
ones are called "insane,*' a word 
which has no equivalent in our 
language since we lack that facet 
of the Earthians* emotional make¬ 
up. 

Adab and I have both had 
frightening experiences with this 
subconscious mind. 'Wlien he first 
came here he occupied the body of 
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a judge, a dignified and honorable 
man. But only a few days later, to 
his complete horror, Adab found 
himself—as the judge—^wielding a 
sharp-edged tool on his—or rather 
the judge’s—wife. 

Not then understanding what 
had happened, Adab of course fled 
the judge’s body. I later read ac¬ 
counts of the affair in some print¬ 
ed journals called newspapers. 
They said the judge had apparent¬ 
ly gone temporarily insane, mur¬ 
dered his wife, and then died of 
heart failure. I am sorry Adab did 
not stay in the judge until he 
learned what had really caused the 
incident. It would have given us 
valuable knowledge. 

I myself had a similar expe¬ 
rience—again involving a woman! 
—though not a tragic one. 

The second person I occupied 
on Earth was a young man, a travel¬ 
ing vendor of household goods. 
As I got adjusted to his mind and 
memorized his thought and mem¬ 
ory patterns, I set about his busi¬ 
ness. It seemed like a good way 
to meet and study many people. 
At one of the houses where I stop¬ 
ped, the lady who came to the door 
seemed to know me quite well. 

While I was bringing up the 
man’s memories of her, she put her 
arms around my neck and placed 
her lips against mine. Then the 
airious thing occurred. The physi¬ 
cal sensation—they call it a "kiss” 
—was really not unpleasant, and 
the brain patterns by then were 
ably informing me as to what was 
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taking place. But suddenly, with¬ 
out any conscious thought, I 
pushed the lady away, turned and 
walked out. She called some quite 
frightful names after me. 

I now realize that the man had 
probably disliked this woman in¬ 
tensely, despite her physical appeal 
for him, and his subconscious mind 
had chosen that moment to repud¬ 
iate her. He proved to be an un¬ 
satisfactory vehicle, living on a 
very low intellectual level, and I 
was forced to discard him shortly 
thereafter. 

We will have to do a lot of re¬ 
search on this problem of the two 
minds, for we do not have enough 
agents to risk their having to 
change bodies simply as a result 
of unforeseeable occurrences. It 
may be that there arc Earth people 
whose two minds arc in perfect 
accord. If so, the job will be to 
discover how to identify them. 

In fact, the body I am now oc¬ 
cupying may be such a one. I cap¬ 
tured the man a few weeks ago, 
and since then several events have 
taken place which lead me to be¬ 
lieve I am on the right track. But 
we should hold off plans for large- 
scale colonization for a while yet. 
It would be foolhardy not to. 

Now I am going to make an 


unusual request. As you know, it 
has been several gibs since I have 
had any time off. So Em hereby 
applying for an official leave—I 
have quite a bit accrued, you know 
—of perhaps half a gib. 

I plan to spend it on Earth. I 
shall be able to do a lot of valu¬ 
able work, but I need a relief from 
the official pressure. 

I can’t maintain this contact any 
longer. The transmission from 
Earth to Artex IV is the longest 
I’ve ever attempted, and it is quite 
fatiguing . . . 

The flickering lights went out 
and the gray mass seemed to sink 
inward on itself. Then, with a start, 
it darted across the room and sur¬ 
rounded the head of the man on 
the bed. In a moment, it had ab¬ 
sorbed itself into the head and was 
out of sight. 

The man stirred. He opened his 
eyes slowly, stretched, and raised 
himself on one elbow. 

He glanced at his bride, sleeping 
now quietly beside him. She was 
honey-haired and delicately curved 
and a small sleep-smile lay on her 
full, passionate lips. 

''This,'* the man said softly to 
himself, "is going to be some va¬ 
cation." 


H. Nearing, Jr., makes his fantastic universe debut next month. In a 
fantasy ebulliently mirthful a plant that is half a dog and a dog that 
is half a flower play fast and loose with a botanical wizard's sanity. 
And you may even doubt your own sanity after reading THE NFUROTfC rose. 
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Y es, you (Jan have your choice of any TWO of 
these exciting books absolutely FREE simply 
by joining this new kind of book club now. They’re 
all masterpieces by top-flight authors—packed 
with rocket-fast stories 1 

ASTOUNDING SCIENCE- 
FICTION ANTHOLOGY 

A story about the first A- 
bomb, written before it was 
invented! Another about the 
machine that shows "news- 
reels” of any past event. 

Plus more than 20 other 
“bests” of the past decade I 
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SEND NO MONEY Just Moil Coupon 


Your choice of ANY 2 of the new Science-Fic¬ 
tion masterpieces described here—FREE Plus 
TWO FREE Round-Trip Reservations To The 
Moon. (See Other Side.) Every month, you 
will be offered the “cream” of the new $2.50 
and $3.50 Science-Fiction books—for only $1. 
You take only those books you really want— 
as few as four a year. This offer may have to 
be withdrawn. So mail coupon RIGHT NOW 

SCIENCE-FICTION BOOK CLUB 
Dept. FU-3, Garden City, N. Y# 


TREASURY OF SCIENCE- 
FICTION CLASSICS 

Four famous novels; a com¬ 
plete play; scores of all- 
time great S-F stories, in¬ 
cluding H. G. Wells' "In¬ 
vasion from Mars,” made 
famous by Orson Welles’ 
hoax "newscast.” 

OMNIBUS OF 
SCIENCE-FICTION 

43 classic stories by top au¬ 
thors. Wonders of Earth and 
Man. Amazing inventions. 
Space travel and visitors 
from outer space. Adventures 
in dimension. 502 pages! 


BEST FROM FANTASY 
AND SCIENCE-FICTION 

(Current Series). The girl 
whose tortured mind is bom¬ 
barded by the thought waves 
of other people. The synthe¬ 
tic creature that goes "ber¬ 
serk” at high temperatures. 
And many others. 

SNOW FURY 

by Richard Holden 
W'hen an unseasonal blizzard 
hits a tiny area of New Eng¬ 
land. the "snow” that moves 
against the wind and doesn’t 
melt starts killing people! 
Millions are doomed by this 
menace! 

BEYOND THE BARRIERS 
OF SPACE AND TIME 

edited by Judith Merril 
A new collection of 19 superb 
tales of fantasy—the super¬ 
natural — mass hypnosis — 
telepathy — etc. 


FREE GIFT COUPON 


I SCIENCE-FICTION BOOK CLUB 
I Dept. FU-3. Garden City, New York 

I Please rush the 3 books checked below, as my gift books 
" and first selection. Bill me only $1 for all 3 (plus ship- 
~ ping charge), and enroll me as a member. Every month 
, send free bulletin describing coming selection. For eacli 
I book I accept, I will pay only $1 plus shipping. I need 
I take only 4 books during each year I am a member and 
■ may resign at any time after accepting 4 selections. 

I GUARANTEE: If not delighted. I may return all books 
I in 7 days, pay nothing and this membership will be 
* cancelled. 
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□ Astounding Anthology 

□ Beyond the Barriers 

□ Best from Fantasy and 
Science-Fiction 


□ Omnibus of SF 

□ Snow Fury 

□ Treasury of Science- 
Fiction Classics 

_(Please Print) 


I City_Zone_State_ 

I Selection price in Canada $1.10 plus shipping. Address 
! Science-Fiction Club. 105 Bond St., Toronto 2. 

■ (Offer good only in U.8. and Canada) 
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COMPLETE DETAILS 


ROUND-TRIP MOON-TOUR APPLICATION 


MOON-TOUR RESERVATIONS, Secretary j 

Science-Fiction Book Club ! 

Please rush me 2 FREE Round-Trip- jj 

To-The-Moon Reservations. I 

My Reservations which will be printed on handy, ■ 
wallet-size cards, will include a Moon weight chart ■ 
and a complete Rocket-Ship Flight Schedule for | 
the Moon, Venus, Mars, Jupiter, Saturn. I will in | 
no way be committed to make a voyage. | 

IMPORTANT: This Application Will NOT Be [ 
Honored Unless Filled Out and I 
Signed on the Reverse Side. I 

EXCITING SCIENCE-FICTION BEST-SELLERS— ! 
SEE OTHER SIDE OF COUPON TO GET TWO J 
FREE! { 


TWO Bonafide Certificates 
of Your Space-Pioneer Spirit— 
to Share writh an Adventurous Friend! 

VES. now for the first time we are 
offering FREE, not one—but TWO 
bonafide Moon-Tour Reseiwations so 
that you may share this proof of your 
space-pioneer spirit with a friend! 

Flach reservation certifies that you are 
among the first to apply for passage to the 
mo(m. Neither in any way ccymmits the holder 
to make the voyage. They simply signify that 
your name and the friend’s name you submit 
are being held on file in Science-Fiction Book 
Club archives to be turned over to the 
first commercial company making 
trips to the moon. 

Your reservations include many 
amazing facts: your actual weight on 
the moon, a Rocket-Ship schedule, etc. 

Like your interest in Science-Fiction 
books, the hard-back, wallet-size cer¬ 
tificate will be evidence of your ad¬ 
venturous spirit.. .your imagination 
...your interest in the world of to¬ 
morrow. 

Simply choose ANY 2 of the excit¬ 
ing books describ<‘d on the other 
side—FREE. Then mail coupon and 
Moon-Tour Application at once! 
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